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_PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


It is with great pleasure and pardonable pride 
that the B. M. Sri Smaraka Pratishthana (B. M. Sri 
Memorial Foundation) places this small volume in 
in the hands of the English-reading public. This 
book has been published to mark the Birth Cente- 
nary of Professor B.M. Srikantia (1884-1946), doyen 
of Kannada Literature, celebrated by the Pratishthana 
and other sister institutions devoted to the eause of 
Kannada, throughout this centenary year commen- 
cing from the 3rd January, 1984, all over Karnataka 
and in major cities like New Delhi, Bombay, 
Varanasi, Nagpur, Madras, etc., outside Karnataka. 


The main object in bringing out this collection 
of articles by well-known Kannada writers, some 
of whom are University Teachers of English, is to 
acquaint the non-Kannadigas with the multi- 
faceted personality of this great teacher of English 
and Kannada, who visualized and strove for the 
unification of Karnataka,: and for the rejuvenation 
of Kannada Literature which had its glorious 
periods of history from the 10th -century 
onwards. The seminal influence of B.M.S,’s_ occa- 
sional speeches and literary works was mainly 
responsible for ushering in a _ renaissance in 
Kannada literature which had become moribund 
during the 19th Century. Dr. Ramachandra Sharma, 
a noted poet of the New School of Kannada Poetry 
(Navya Kavya), has endeavoured to present a 
comprehensive appraisal of the achievements of 


B.M.S. by a judicious selection of articles, a couple 
of them by students of the late Professor. The 
vision of B.M.S. was a unified Karnataka with 
Kannada occupying a foremost place in all walks of 
life and his mission was to spread the message of 
that vision, and with that end in view he travelled 
all over Karnataka. Dr. Ramachandra Sharma, the 
Editor of this fine bunch of articles—a tribute of 
respect and admiration for the worthy son of 
Karnataka and of India that B.M.S. was—deserves 
our gratitude in full measure for his labour of love. 
No less is our gratitude to all the writers who have 
enriched this volume with their valuable contribu- 
tions. 


The Pratishthana is thankful to Mr. M. Divakar 
of Aswath Printers for his co-operation in achieving 
the nice get-up of this volume. Mr. Nataraja 
Sharma, the young artist, has lent a dignified 
appearance to the volume with an appfopriate 
cover-design. 


M. V- Seetha Ramaiah 
Founder -Secretary 
B. M. Sri Smaraka Paatishthana 


FOREWORD 


There is perhaps, more than a grain of truth in the 
belief that it is the times that produce the man. Such 
aman was B. M Srikantia (1884-1946). Keenly alive 
to the disaffection which characterised the first two 
decades of this century about the status of Kannada 
literature, he spearheaded a revolt against its traditions 
which had reduced it to nothing but an exercise in steri- 
lity. He was very clear about the steps that had to be 
taken if Kannada literature had to be relevant, once 
again, to the times and the lives of Kannada people. His 
speech at Dharwar in 1911, when he was barely twenty- 
Seven, in which he set out his ideas for a resurgent 
Kannada, is proof enough for his remarkable powers of 
analysis and vision. 


The revolt that he led signalled the beginnings ofa 
great Creative movement in Kannada literatare. If 
Kannada holds its head highin the court of Indian litera- 
tures today, it is in no small measure the result of his 
pioneering efforts. Srikantia was a critic of the highest 
order and it is to be noted that his creative efforts were 
in line with his assessment of what Kannada needed. He 
gave us the Lyric and the Tragedy through his transla- 
tions from the West which served as models for a later 
generation of writers. 


He gave generously of his time and resources to another 
cause which was close to his heart, namely, the unifica- 
tion of all the Kannada-speaking people who were at 
that time lost in tiny pockets coming under a number of 
administrations. He travelled the length and breadth of 
Karnataka enthusing the people about the rich heritage 
jn Kannada literature and culture. He has a lasting 


place in the cultural history of the Kannada people as 
the most influential individual force. 


This volume, BMS: THE MAN AND HIS MISSION, 
is a tribute to this Colossus of Kannada literature on 
the occasion of his Birth Centenary. Eminent. writers in 
Kannada~—it is in the fitness of things that a majority 
of them have taught English as B. M. Srikantia did — 
responded to my invitation to write on the various 
aspects of his considerable contribution to Kannada 
literature. Iam most grateful to them. 


The Central Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi, organised a 
seminar on B.M. Srikantia in the month of August, 1984. 
Two of the papers presented at the seminar have been 
included here — Prof. Seetha Ramaiah’s paper on the 
original poems of BMS and my own on his translations 
from English poetry. My thanks are due to the Akademi 
for having permitted their use. There is reference, in 
more than one article, to B.M. Srikantia’s love for the 
concept of Tragedy and the influence he commanded as a 
critic. And hence, the inclusion of his own article in 
English, A Tragic Ravana. 


Our thanks are due to Prof. A. N. Moorthy Rao and the 
family of late Mr. S. Srikantaiya for allowing us to use 
material they had written for other occasions. Prof, 
Moorthy Rao’s Life is the first chapter of his book on 
BMS published by the Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi, in 
the series on the Makers of Indian literature. Mr. 
Srikantaiya’s article Ashwatthaman, first appeared in the 
Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. XXI, 
No. 4. oS ; 


I am happy that the BMS Memorial Foundation entrus- 
ted me with this work. I enjoyed it. 


Ramachandra Sharma 
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Life 


A. N. Moorthy Rao 


N the second decade of this century occurred what has 

been called the Romantic Revolt in Kannada literature. 
It was really more than a revolt—it was a great creative 
movement. We often talk of it as though it were asudden 
event of which there had been no indications before. 
Actually in all such cases some groundwork will have been 
done by people who, with vague dissatisfactions and 
unformulated desires, grope their way towards an uncer- 
tain gleam of light. By themselves such efforts leave no 
permanent impress. But then comes a great man; gifted 
with imaginative insight, who comprehends the situation 
at a glance, correlates all the forces at work, and marches 
triumphantly to a clearly-perceived end. It was given to 
B. M. Srikantia to do this service to Kannada literature. 


B. M. Srikantia was born on the 3rd January 1884 at 
Sampige, a village in Karnataka. His parents, Béllur 
Mylarayya and Bhagirathamma, both came from orthodox 
middle-class families. Mylarayya was a prosperous lawyer 
practising at Srirangapattana, a small town about nine 
miles from Mysore city. Srikantia was the eldest of five 
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children. He seems to have had a turbulent boyhood spent 
mostly in raiding orchards. He had his early schooling at 
Srirangapattana, and was sent to Mysore for his secondary 
and higher education. After passing the first examination 
in Atts (F. A.) he went to Bangalore and joined the 
Central College. He took his B.A. degree in 1903. 


The Central College offered no post-graduate courses 
in those days. Srikantia had therefore to go to Madras 
for further:studies. He took his M.A. in 1907. He had 
taken a degree in Law in 1906, but he does not appear to 
have had any intention of practising as a lawyer. He took 
the Mysore Civil Service examination; but luckily for 
Kannada he did not get a high rank. He was saved for 
literature and for Kannada. What he was really dreaming 
of when he was at Madras was not the Civil Service. He 
and a few friends used to spend their evenings on the sea- 
sands discussing literature, deploring the sad state into 
which Kannada had fallen, and dreaming of making Greek 
Tragedy, Plato and Shakespeare available to the Kanna- 
diga in his own language. The ideas then simmering in 
his.mind must have taken definite shape very soon. Ina 
lecture! delivered at Dharwar in 1911, just four years after. 
he took his M.A. degree, we find him giving a very 
thoughtful, clear and dispassionate analysis of the problems 
Kannada had to face, and also drawing up a blue print or 
what had to be done to prepare the way for the creation 
of a new literature. 


In 1909 he was appointed lecturer in English (and 


1, This lecture entitled ‘Kannada Matu Taleyettuva Bage’ is the 


first chapter of Kannadigarige Olleya mate? 2 a book published by 
Kavyalaya, Mysore. 


Life 


Kannada) in the Maharaja’s College at Mysore. By 1914 
he had become Assistant Professor and had published his 
first book (in English), A Handbook of Rhetoric. It was 
little more than a compilation and need not detain us. 
But about this time he must have begun a work—his 
translation of English lyrics—the historical importance of 
which can hardly be exaggerated. At that time nobody 
knew of this work. It was only in 1919 that three of these 
poems were first published. But asa teacher of English 
he had become famous almost overnight. This gave him 
very special satisfaction for reasons to be mentioned later. 
His domestic life was happy too. He was happily married 
and had three children—two girls and a boy. 


About this time, however, occurred two events in quick 
succession—two tragedies from the effects of which he per- 
*haps never fully recovered. His son Thammayya was 
suffering from sore eyes, and because of some mistake in 
treatment he went blind. Soon afterwards his wife died of. 
puerperal fever. He accepted his suffering with fortitude; 
but it was not without a struggle that he achieved that 
fortitude. Later in his life fate struck again. Within two 
weeks he lost his mother and his young son-in law. A 
certain bitterness that would sometimes break out in him 
is probably traceable to these domestic mis-fortunes. 
Prof. S. V. Ranganna tells us that Srikantia said to his 
sister with characteristic irony, ‘‘When God Almighty 
glances at mankind I think he sees me first for what he in- 
tends to do, good or bad; I first catch his eye.... The Lord’s 
favourite, I.’”! . 


1. B.M. Srikantia by S.V. Ranganna. Institute of Kannada Studies, 
University of Mysore. 
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He was only thirty or thirty-one when he lost his wife. 
But he decided not to marry again. He threw himself heart 
and soul into what would in any case have been his life- 
work. To secure for Kannada its rightful place (that place 
had been usurped by English), to free Kannada literature 
from the shackles of tradition and bring about a renaiss- 
ance, to create a Karnataka State bringing all Kannada- 
speaking areas under one government—he made all this his 
mission in life. By profession he was a teacher of English. 
English literature led him to European literature in general 
and to the literature of ancient Greece in particular. I 
have heard that he learnt Greek and that he had access to 
Aeschylus and Sophocles in the original. No doubt he read 
and enjoyed Western literature for its own sake. But it is 
equally certain that his study of that literature was a cons- 
cious preparation for the work he meant to do in Kannada. 
The same was true of his study of Sanskrit and Tamil. Thes 
second decade of this century was for him a period of 
intense study, and the intensity was doubled or trebled 
after the tragedy mentioned above. This study, the cons- 
ciousness of a mission, and a fervid love of Karnataka, its 
people and its literature—these helped him to overcome his 
bitterness. Once when I said to my friend Prof. T. N. Sri- 
kantayya that B. M. Srikantia saved Kannada from 
‘*getting lost in the desert,’’ he said ‘‘Kannada saved him 
too—saved him from getting lost in the desert of self-pity’’. 
It was a profoundly true remark. 


It was as lecturer both in English and Kannada that he 
was appointed in 1909. It seems to have been felt that one 
who was a mere teacher of Kannada would not have any 
academic status worth speaking of, and that he would 
certainly not command the respect of his students! In 1919 
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Srikantia was offered a choice between a senior professor- 
ship of Kannada and a junior professorship of English. 
Strange as it may seem, the man who had dedicated his 
life to Kannada chose the junior professorship of English. 
Thereby hangs a tale. His boyhood friend Prof. N.S. Subba 
Rao who had a Cambridge degree once told him that he 
(Srikantia) would have no future in the English department 
unless he took a degree from some English university. 
Generally speaking, what he said was true. There was a 
clearly marked hierarchy in Indian universities at the time. 
The Englishman (or European) was at the top; the ‘England- 
returned man’ came next; and the man trained in Indian 
universities came limping a long way behind. Srikantia, 
who had resented this state of things all along, took his 
friend’s remark asa challenge. He would compete not 
merely with the ‘England-returned man’ but with the 
Englishman himself, and in the Englishman’s own field. If 
he made a name, it should be as a professor not of Kan- 
nada, but of English. For some years he insisted on 
speaking only in English even when addressing Kannada 
associations. He won hands down. Long before he was 
promoted to a first grade professorship his fame as a tea- 
cher of English stood higher than that of any Englishman. 
It was an Englishman—an Oxford man and Srikantia’s 
senior in the department of English—-who said, ‘‘If Prof. 
Srikantia goes to England he will not be allowed to return. 
Oxford will snap him up.’’ 


Too much has perhaps been made of Srikantia’s reac- 
tion to N. S. Subba Rao’s remark. There was not merely 
pique but studied wisdom in his choice of a career in the 
English Department. As professor of English he would 
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have greater prestige and his words would have greater 
weight. He would therefore be able to serve Kannada 
better. He accepted the registrarship of the university in 
1926 for the same reason. It was during his regime and 
due to his effort that a chair was created for Kannada, 
and that the M.A. class in Kannada was opened. In 
addition to his duties as Registrar he worked as Honorary 
Professor of Kannada. He got the university to sanction 
money for the publication of a series of books—the Mysore 
University Kannada Publications Series—-with himself as 
the editor. He discovered unsuspected talent. A number 
of valuable works—editions of old Kannada works, literary 
criticism, translations from Western literature, reference 
books, and also books on subjects other than literature such 
as philosophy and the social sciences—have been published 
in this series. To encoyrage new writers he founded a 
yold medal to be awarded to the best Kannada poem of 
the year written by a student. One of his pupils, Sri 
G. Hanumantha Rao of the department of Philosophy, 
founded the University Teachers’ Association. The members 
of the Association went out twice or thrice a year to rural 
centres, camped there for a week, lectured in Kannada on 
subjects for the exposition of which Kannada had never 
before been used, e. g., taxes, family life, the care of the 
eyes, nutrition, etc. These lectures were published in book 
form and sold at a nominal price—eight books for a rupee. 
The initiative for this work came from Sri Hanumantha 
Rao. But he was himself the product of the new spirit 
generated and fostered by Srikantia. 


_ In 1930 he was appointed Senior Professor and trans- 
ferred to the Central College at Bangalore. He worked 
there till his retirement in 1942. Soon after he went there 
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he started what was known as ‘The English Seminar.’ The 
name is somewhat misleading. The Seminar did not con- 
fine itself to English. It discussed all subjects of cultural 
interest and attracted many students and teachers from the 
Science departments also. But on the whole Srikantia 
does not appear to have found the atmosphere in Banga- 
lore quite congenial. 


Almost all his written work was produced between 
1926 and 1935. His English Gitagalu (Translation of some 
English lyrics) was published in book form in 1926. Its 
influence has been compared, justly, to that of the Lyrical 
Ballads in England. His verse play Gadayuddha Natakam 
was also published in 1926. In 1929 was published his 
greatest work Aswatthaman, a tragedy based partly on the 
Ajax of Sophocles and partly on the Mahabharata. In 1935 
he published Parasikaru, a translation of the Persae of 
Aeschylus. In 1936 he contributed A Short History of 
Kannada Prosody to a Handbook of Kannada published 
by the University of Mysore. He planned a History of 
Kannada Literature, and wrote a part of it. It formed 
one section of the handbook referred to above. Poems 
composed on several occasions were collected and publi- 
shed in 1943 under the title Honganasugalu (Golden 
Dreams). Five years later, in 1948, was published Kanna- 
digarige Olleya Sahitya (Good Literature for the Kanna- 
digas), a collection of his speeches, reviews, forewords, 
etc. From the point of view of the lover of pure literature 
his career as a writer ended with the publication of Para- 
sikaru in 1935. After that date he almost ceased to write. 


From one point of view this was a great pity; there 
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were some things which he alone could have done. Ido 
not know of any other poet in Karnataka so eminently 
fitted to translate Shakespearean Tragedy (J am notso sure 
about Shakespearean Comedy) or the Oresteian Trilogy. 
He loved Shakespeare almost to the point of idolatry. But 
I remember his telling me once, ‘‘For universality, for the 
number of points at which he touches life, none can com- 
pare with Shakespeare. But to us Indians the Greeks . 
somehow seem to be nearer.’’ He had planned to write a 
play using the Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus and 
Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound as his source-material. ‘*Tie 
the old man’s beard to the young man’s moustaches and 
then swing on it,’’ he once said jocularly. The play was 
to be an absolutely independent work and was to be called 
Matarisvan. He found a twin source for the play in Vedic 
mythology. I have heard it said that he had written one 
or two scenes of this play. He did not complete it. His 
early dream of bringing Shakespeare and Greek Tragedy 
into Kannada. was realized only in part. 


It would however be incorrect to say that he deserted 
literature. He did not write much after 1935; but he spoke 
a great deal, and what he spoke was often literature. His 
impromptu addresses were in pure mellifluous Kannada, 
homely, musical, and intimate in tone. Occasions for the 
exercise of his gift for public speaking arose frequently, far 
more frequently than was good for him. He was famous, 
and fame can be a nuisance. He was in fact the undis- 
puted king of the world of letters in Karnataka for about 
two decades. Fame pursued him and honours were sho- 
wered upon him. As early as 1928 he had been elected 
president of the Kannada literary conference organised by 
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the Kannada Sahitya Parishat (Kannada _ Literary 
Academy). In 1938 the Maharajah of Mysore conferred 
upon him the title Rajasevasakta (one who is dedicated to 
the service of the king). That same year he was elected 
Vice-President of the Parishat. The President in those 
days was a member of the royal family ; the de facto chief 
executive was the vice-president. : 


It was not merely because of his position and his 
scholarship that he wasso much in demand. He hada 
rich musical voice. Playing with the two words which 
make up his name (Sri-Kanta), an elderly friend of his 
spoke of Srikantia’s Kanta-Sri (richness of voice). The 
word ‘Sri’ connotes wealth, splendour, and it is also the 
name of a goddess. All the three senses would be appro- 
priate in this context. He was completely at home on the 
platform. His sentences glided, leaped, paused, or swerved 
in perfect harmony with his moods. He never had to 
pause for the appropriate word or phrase. They came 
racing almost before he needed them. A dozen synonyms 
seemed to wait for his notice, and sometimes he used them 
all. This might have meant occasionally some sacrifice of 
accuracy; but the gain in atmosphere more than made up 
for it. His logic and coherence were those of poetry 
rather than those of philosophy. Sometimes a fascinating 
alley would lure him away fora few minutes from his 
main theme. But this gave the pleasing impression that 
he was talking informally rather than lecturing to an 
audience. 


No wonder he was always in demand. Lovers or 
English wanted him to lecture on Shakespeare and Words- 
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worth: lovers of Kannada wanted him to lecture on Pampa 
or Ranna, or the renaissance in Kannada literature; the 
pious wanted to hear him on philosophy and religion— 
‘The Burden of the Prophets’ was one of his favourite 
subjects; the politically-minded wanted him to speak on 
the need for the unification of Karnataka. Associations 
were formed solely for the purpose of getting Prof. Sri- 
kantia to address them. Thousands flocked to hear him. 
On some occasions when the breakdown of a car made it 
impossible for him to be punctual his audience waited 
patiently for hours. I have heard of a lecture scheduled 
for 6 p.m. which actualJy began a little after midnight ! 


Srikantia enjoyed his popularity. But more than 
popularity it was his love of the Kannada country and its 
people that impelled him to roam all over the land. Rail, 
bus, car—whatever the means of transport, however bad 
the road, he would not, if he could help it, reject an invi- 
tation to lecture. To him acceptance was a duty particu- 
larly when the invitation came from a Kannada area 
outside the old Mysore State. He loved meeting people 
and he loved travelling in Karnataka. Each place had 
rich associations: Banavasi, celebrated by Pampa the 
great tenth-century poet; Hampi, once the capital of the 
Vijayanagar empire, not to speak of its associations with 
the poets Harihara and Raghavanka; Badami of the 
Chalukyan emperors; Belur and Halebid with their sculp- 
tured treasures—and so forth. To Srikantia his rambles 
were a pilgrimage and his lectures were an act of worship. 
Like many other students of Prof. Srikantia I too once 
felt that he was led astray by the siren fame: But it is 
now clear that by acting as a link between the people of 
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the old Mysore State and the people in other parts of 
Karnataka (who were then separated politically from 
Mysore), and rousing in them a passion for unity, he was 
doing work which—from one point of view—was of far 
greater importance than any literary masterpeice he might 
have produced. Srikantia was probably a more effective 
unifying force than any other single individual in Karna- 
taka. He has a high place in the political history of 
Karnataka, as surely as he has a high place in its literary 
and cultural history. 


Between 1938 and 1942 he was the chief executive of 
the Kannada Sahitya Parishat. He took the honorary 
work in the Parishat even more seriously than his official 
work in the Central College. He started a monthly journal 
called Kannada Nudi. He edited an anthology of Kannada 
poetry entitled Kannada Bavuta (The Kannada Banner). 
The Parishat had long felt the need for its own printing 
press. He started it, donating the money necessary for 
the purpose. He travelled, lectured, enlisted members for 
the Parishat, and organised literary festivals and confer- 
rences. 


But inspite of the fact that he was doing work which 
he loved, inspite of the honours heaped upon him and the 
veneration in which he was held, the last few years of his 
life were not happy. Within his limited sphere he was 
something like a prophet, and prophets generally become 
controversial figures in their life-time. Scholars of the old 
type believed that under his leadership Kannada was 
rushing headlong to disaster. This enmity between the old 
and the new had been there for a long time. Srikantia 
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was gradually learning to live with opposition. But on two 
occasions he got involved in specific controversies without 
really intending to provoke anybody. One of them was in 
connection with the fact that in his play Aswatthaman the 
hero commits suicide. The second controversy was 
—of all things on earth—about the spelling of the 
word ‘Karnataka’! These quarrels are of no _ interest 
to us. The ultra-orthodox who objected to Aswat- 
thaman’s suicide and the purists who objected to 
the spelling of Karnataka might have ignored the issues 
without any loss to the world of letters. But at that time 
there was a good deal of acrimony and the heat thus gene- 
rated left a scar on Srikantia’s mind. Again in 1942, when 
the annual general meeting of the Parishat was held, 
differences of opinion regarding the administration of the 
Parishat were aired. Srikantia expressed unwillingness to 
stand for re-election. He was taken at his word and his 
name was not proposed. He handed over charge to the 
newly elected vice-president. The episode left everybody 
unhappy. Srikantia retired from the service of the 
University also that year. 


But to Srikantia retirement from Government service 
did not mean rest or leisure. He was appointed president 
of the Committee for the spread of literacy. He held that 
post till 1944. In that year he was offered the principalship 
of the K.E. Board of College of Arts at Dharwar. He 
accepted the offer against the advice of many of his friends. 
He does not appear to have enjoyed his stay there. His 
health had been deteriorating for some years. Diabetes and 
blood-pressure plagued him. For years he had subjected 
himself to more strain than his constitution could hear. 
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The end came at Dharwar on the 5th January 1946. —— All 
Karnataka mourned his death and tributes to his greatness 
appeared in the Press for months. He did not live to see 
the unification of Karnataka. But Karnataka looks upon 
him as one of the greatest of the architects of the new 
State. 
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S. G. Srikantia 


hat does one write about one’s grandfather whose 

name is almost a household word whereever 
Kannada is spoken? Known as an unusually gifted 
speaker both in Kannada and English, as an outstanding 
teacher lecturing on Shakespeare, asa trendsetter in 
writing kannada poetry and drama, as a person who 
awakened the Kannada movement and asa man with 
visions of a united Karnataka and worked towards it, 
much has been writen about him. This year, 1984, is in 
fact, being observed as his centenary year throughout 
Karnataka. His contemporaries, friends and a wide 
circle of students and admirers have organised funct- 
ions to honour and eulogise him. 

I have no pretensions to any special literary inte- 
rest, let alone achievements. My interests lie elsewhere. 
I am therefore singularly unqualified to talk about 
these aspects of Grandfather’s work, achievements and 
mission. What | can write about is my personal percep- 
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tion of some facets of his remarkable character elthough 
a subjective one. 


I lost my father when I was not yet five years old 
and I was brought up in my grandfather’s house ( My 
mother was his first daughtcr ) and my memories of him 
span a period of roughly fourteen years—from around 
1932 to the beginning of 1946, when he passed away. 
I am told that as the first grandson in the family, my 
arrival was greeted with some pleasure and I am told 
too, that part of the pleasure was due to the fact that 
there could now be a doctor in the house. It seems to 
have been decided long before I even suspected that 
I was to become the first medical man in the family. By 
the time I was ten years old, Grandfather had often 
talked to me about how important it was for me to be 
acad emically good to be able to get into medical college 
and how, apart from providing an assured living, the 
profession would provide opportunities to apply the 
healing touch to thonsands of suffering people ! 


The Lower Secondary examination (today’s 7th 
Standard) was the first public examination a student had 
to face and my academic career Started off on the wrong 
foot. I failed to get through this examination. This up- 
set me, because not only had I expceted to pass, butalso 
I had visions of doing so with distinction. WhenI saw 

my marks card, a couple of weeks after the results had 
been announced, I could not believe that the subject 
that-had brought me down was Kannada and that I had 
obtained a paltry 19%. I insisted that there was 
something radically wrong and I wanted a re-totalling, 
and if that did not, go in my favour, a recorrection. 
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Grandfather advised against it and when I insisted, he 


flatly refused to let me have my way. His exaplanation 
was that if I passed after the recheck, people were bound to 
say that he, my grand father, used his position to make his 
grandson pass the examination. Would I like this to be 
said of him and of me? Would it not be the proper thing 
to accept the result, take the examination again and show 
what I could do on my own? Disappointed and totally 
unconvinced, I had no option but to accept his stand. 


The Kannada Sahitya Parishat used to hold elocution 
and recitation competitions to encourage literary activi- 
ties among young students. My school, the Fort High 
School, had chosen me as one of the representatives for 
an elocution competition. My mother knew about this, but 
my grandfather didnot. Till I actually went to the 
Parishat that evening, I was not aware that Grandfather 
would be there too, and that he was one of the judges. 
Iam not sure, even to this day,as to who was more 
surprised when I got ontothe stage to perform. I 
thought I had done well enough to deserve a prize & was 
disappointed not to hear my name called. But the real 
disappointment came at home that night when Grand- 
father said that [had really won the second prize, but 
that he had prevailed on his co-judges not to consider 
me, since I was closely related tohim. His argument 
was similar to the earlier one on the examination incident. 
He had leant backwards to make sure that neither he nor 
I would be accused of taking advantage of a 
situation. This was part of his deep belief but how right 
was he in expressing this belief in his type of action? It 
would’ surely be wrong to confer favours on relations and 
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friends when they do not merit them, or help people 
out of turn, but would it be proper to deny a 
person his legitimate right just because granting the 
demand may not look proper ? How fair is this to the 
person Concerned? These two incidents have stayed in my 
mind and have often made me think of the ethics involved 
in such situations. I have found no satiafactory working 
answer, but not infrequently have I found myself doing 
precisely what my grandfather had done and against 
which I had vehemently protested ! 


Another of Grandfather’s deep beliefs was that 
examples should be set by action. If we wanted to preach 
anything we should doso only if we ourselves were 
prepared to practise it. My sister and I, his two eldest 
grandchildern, were to be examples of this belief. Both 
of us studied in an English convent up to middle school 
and that was the time when Grandfather had started his 
campaign that teaching in Kannada was the right and 
proper thing to do. Forty five years ago, as now, 
children of elite families invariably went to schools 
which taught in English and to go toa Kannada-medium 
school, though proper, was only for the other children. 
The time came for us to go to High School. We were sent 
to Government schools, my sister, to the Vani Vilas 
Girls High School and I, to the Government Fort High 
School—into classes which taught all subjects in 
Kannada. What else could it be? How could B. M. Sri’s 
grandchildren go to English-medium classes when his 
stand was that Kannada should be the medium of instru- 
ction? Having to study science subjects, the change over 
from English to Kannada wasa bit tough during the 
first year, but the difficulty was soon overcome. I had 
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no problem getting through the S. S. L. C. examination 
(present 10th).At the college level there was no Kannada- 
medium and I had to switch back to learning everything 
in English. My fitst year in college was a disaster. I 
remember my anger and my feeling of frustration at the 
unfairness of it all! How deeply I resented 
my grandfather’s action in subjecting me to what 
I feft was anunnecessary sacrifice to satisfy his principle. 
What had he achieved, I asked him, by sending me toa 
schoo] to leatn in Kannada when the university was not 
ready to continue to teach in that language? Was it not 
his responsibility as well of others who were promoting 
the idea that Kannada should be the medium of instruc 
tion, to make sure of continuity? I pointed out that seve- 
ralof his colleagues, though they had expressed similar 
views on Kannada, made sure that their children went 
to English-medium classes. Why did he do this to us ? 
Looking back, I am amazed at my own courage to 
question his action, but even more amazed at his react- 
ion. Not for one moment did he show anger and there 
was no word of disapproval either. He quietly said ina 
tone touched with sadness, that he was convinced that 
he was doing the right thing and that their long-term 
plans to progressively introduce Kannada at the college 
level had gone awry. He freely admitted that he had 
perhaps put us in a disadvantageous position, but could | 
I not see his decision in the context of what had been 
planned but had failed? IfI felt so deeply about it, 
could I forgive him his wrong deed? How does one 
react to such a response? I remember how;I did: I 
broke down and cried—to be comforted by him ! 
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Did Grandfather believe in God and religion? I am 
not very sure but clearly, he had no use for Titualistic 
expression of religious beliefs. I do not ever remember 
his going to a temple except with the purpose of enjoying 
its architectural beauty, nor have I once seen him worship- 
ping idols at home. He often made fun of my mother 
who did. Sitting out in the garden listening togramophone 
records (Indu Bala was One of his favourite singers and 
it was my privilege to be in charge of the gramophone) 
was our favourite pasttime in the evenings. As dusk fell 
mother would leave us to go in to light the lamps in the 
pooja room and rejoinus. Occasionally she would 
forget and I have heard Grandfather chuckling and re- 
minding her that her poor Gods were alone sitting in the 
dark, waiting for the lights to be lit! Mother would 
chide him for his flippancy. I was quite confused at the 
whole situation and I do not think I have quite resolved 
it. Grandfather did not perform the annual death 
ceremonies of his parents—and this, fifty years ago, 
when such an omission could bring on social boycott. 
But he refused to be pressurised into doing something 
which he did not believe in. Grandfather had a favorite 
- younger sister who was extraordinarily close to him and 
who was just his opposite as far as belief in God and 
rituals was concerned. As long as she was alive and 
indirectiy hinted that she felt pained at his not perfor- 
ming at least the ceremonies, he did them, on and off. I 
simply could not understand why he did this. I secretly 
admired his courage to act on his beliefs even if it 
meant defying society and here he was, doing something 
in which he hadno faith. This bothered me and I 
once asked him if he was not being somewhat of a hy- 
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pocrite. I could sense his becoming tense, but he 
quietly said ‘Not really’ and turning away from me con~ 
tinued to speak. He said that he cared deeply enough 
for his sister not to want to hurt her sensibilities and 
his going through the rituals for her sake did not, in any 
way, violate his own basic beleifs or principles.’ I asked 
him if he was not being inconsistent since two conflic- 
ting actions can not both be right. His answer was of 
course a classic. I was too young and inexperieused to 
understand that there is nothing absolutely right or 
wrong. This explanation though perhaps true, did not 
convince me then, but it must have left a strong impre- 
ssion on me. In myearly independent life, quite often, 
I tended to see many incidents as black or white, as right 
or wrong, as moral or immoral and based my actions 
on such judgements. A little leter I began to remind 
myself of my grandfather’s view that any shade of the 
whole range of grays between the extremes could be 
correct. Mr reactions and responses now reflect such a 
value scale — rightly or wrongly, Ido not know. 


Grandfather loved to travel and he never consider- 
ed any mode of travel inconvenient. Mother, sister . 
and I usually tagged on, particularly when we had 
summer vacation. It was during one of the long trips 
from Bangalore to Goa and back by car, that I was 
exposed to a facet of his character, I can never forget: 
Grandfather was a strict vegetarian and I had no inkl- 
ing Of what his views were about either non-vegetarians 
or about people who belonged to other religions. During 
this Goa trip we stayed at many places, often in the 
homes of his friends who belonged to a variety of 
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Teligions and castes. Grandfather had no hesitation 
whatsoever, in eating in any of these houses, but 
mother, sister and I were more than a little squeamish 
about eating in some houses where we knew non-vege- 
tarian food was being cooked. Our hosts sensing our 
discomfort offered to have food brought for us from out- 
side. Was Grandfather upset, hurt and angry! He told 
us off in no uncertain terms and gave usa long lecture 
about what he considered was real reli gion and faith in 
God. Ido not think that a person’s religious belief or 
the caste or community to which he belonged ever enter- 
ed his appraisal of that person even remotely. 


Grandfather took life rather more seriously than 
many. Not for himthe club life, evening entertainments 
outside home or even light-hearted banter except occa- 
sionally. Hewas in away puritanical. Going to the 
cienema, eating out in hotels, playing cards, and smo- 
king and drinking were social evils to be avoided. He 
was genuinely afraid that these things would corrupt 
our young minds. He expected us to be home by night- 
fall and if we were late, we had better have a satisfac— 
tory explanation. For some unknown reason, Grandfather 
believed that being active in sports and good education 
did not mix. This often put me ina quandary because 
of my love for outdoor games and IJ was afraid that if 
I did not do well in class, I would be lectured to. 
Mother understood my conflict and often gave me co- 

er for my late arrivals and Sunday absences from home 
when I was out playing cricket matches. I dont think 
any of this escaped Grandfather’s observant eye, and 
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my doing not too badly in class was perhaps what saved 
me from his sermons. 


A deep sense of responsibility and self-reliance 
were among Grandfather’s . special attributes. Once his 
word was given, it had to be kept, short of a catas- 
trophy. He tried to inculcate these traits in me. By 
the time I was twelve yeas old. I had to go to the 
market with the servant to supervise his honesty and to 
pay for the purchases, to go to the bank escorted by the 
driver, to transact financial business, to run assorted 
errands for almost everyone in the house, and to run 
down to the doctor’s ‘Shop’, either to fetch him or 
to eollect the medicine—and all this on foot, since I 
was considered too young to own a bicycle. Frequently 
and vehemently, I do remember protesting about the 
treatment meted out to menot to Grandfather but 
to mother, who tried to explain that all this was being 
done for my good. She threw her weight behind Grand- 
father’s way of treating me—training me, as she putit. She 
said that hopefully, one day much later, I would appre- 
ciate the thought behind what I then considered exploi- 
tation ; I must now admit that they were both right- 
Mother was fond of quoting two examples of Grand- 
father’s sense of responsibility—his getting back to 
work within afew days after losing his wife at child 
birth and his going back to college to take classes on 
the third day after he had a fall in the bath room and 
broken his arm. I vividly remember the latter incident— 
his getting into the car dressed ina dhoti instead of 
his usual suit and his close-collar coat with the right 
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sleeve dangling by his side empty and driving away ami- 
dst strong protests all round. Grandfather had obvious 
and immense affection for all of us, but he was not 
easily approachable. He expected a certain code of con- 
duct from each one of us and got it, almost always. | 
have seen his brothers and sisters for whom he cared 
deeply and who knew that he cared, hold him in 
awe and hesitate to talk to him freely. He was aware 
of this and I think it somewhat hurt him. His free. 
and demonstrative affection was reserved for a few—his 
immediate younger sister, his daughter—my mother— 
and his two eldest granddaughters—my sister Vishala- 
kshi and my cousin Rajalakshmi, who grew up with 
us from early childhood. My sister has written else- 
where about the affection which Grandfather lavished 
on her—the sort of demonstrative affection which I mis- 
sed during my younger years. There were several seemi- 
ngly small acts which made me think that Grandfather 
was partial towards his grand daughters. I once tal- 
ked to mother about it and she must have conveyed 
my feelings to Grandfather. In his gentle but forthright 
manner he explained his reasons. Boys, he said, 
from early life should learn to be independent, confi- 
dent and self-reliant and it was his experience that 
demonstrative affection would make them soft and weak. 
It was because of his desire that I should grow up 
into a good man that, though his affection to me was 
no less than forhis granddaughter, he showed it to me in 
a different way. At that time it sounded as strange 
logic and I am not sure even now that his viewpoint 
was corfect. I am-now certain that he was as fond of 
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of me as he was Of my sister, but I must confess that 
sometimes I missed his open expression of it. 
Grandfather developed diabetes early in life, and 
high blood pressure a little later. He suffered consl- 
derable physical discomfort and pain because of his 
ill-health during the last few years of his life. About 
six months before he passed away he was somewhat 
seriously ill aud I overheard him talking to mother 
about me. I had just joined the Mysore Medical 
College and he was very proud that myname 
headed the list of admissions—meritwise. But 
he was greatly troubled by the thought that he may not 
live longenough to see me through college. The financial 
inplications worred him. Hewas told that his heart 
and kidneys were failing and he was afraid that he 
might suffer a stroke any moment. He was telling 
mother that he desperately wanted to live for another 
five years—pain and suffering andall, even asa paralytic 
if need be—just to make sure that I could complete. 
medicine, since as long as he was alive he would 
always get his pension. It is difficult not to recollect 
this without a lump in my throat. But within months 
he had passed away, following what must have been a 
masssive coronary oclusion, However by then, he had 
made sure that I would complete my medical education. 


I owe him all that I have been able to achieve in 
my field. 
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friends when they do not merit them, or help people 
out of turn, but would it be proper to deny a 
person his legitimate right just because granting the 
demand may not look proper ? How fair is this to the 
person Concerned? These two incidents have stayed in my 
mind and have often made me think of the ethics involved 
in such situations. I have found no satiafactory working 
answer, but not infrequently have I found myself doing 
precisely what my grandfather had done and against 
which I had vehemently protested ! 


Another of Grandfather’s deep beliefs was that 
examples should be set by action. If we wanted to preach 
anything we should do so only if we ourselves were 
prepared to practise it. My sister and I, his two eldest 
grandchildern, were to be examples of this belief. Both 
of us studied in an English convent up to middle school 
and that was the time when Grandfather had started his 
campaign that teaching in Kannada was the right and 
proper thing to do. Forty five years ago, as now, 
children of elite families invariably went to schools 
which taught in English and to go to a Kannada-medium 
school, though proper, was only for the other children. 
The time came for us to go to High School. We were sent 
to Government schools, my sister, to the Vani Vilas 
Girls High School and I, to the Government Fort High 
School—into classes which taught all subjects in 
Kannada. What else could it be? How could B. M. Sri’s 
grandchildren go to English-medium classes when his 
stand was that Kannada should be the medium of instru- 
ction? Having to study science subjects, the change over 
from English to Kannada wasa bit tough during the 
first year, but the difficulty was soon overcome. I had 
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no problem getting through the S. S. L. C. examination 
(present 10th).At the college level there was no Kannada- 
medium and I had to switch back to learning everything 
in English. My fifst year in college was a disaster. I 
remember my anger and my feeling of frustration at the 
unfairness of it all! - How deeply I resented 
my grandfather’s action in subjecting me to what 
I feft was anunnecessary sacrifice to satisfy his principle. 
What had he achieved, I asked him, by sending me toa 
school to learn in Kannada when the university was not 
ready to continue to teach in that language? Was it not 
his responsibility as well of others who were promoting 
the idea that Kannada should be the medium of instruc 
tion, to make sure of ¢ontinuity? I pointed out that seve- 
ralof his colleagues, though they had expressed similar 
views on Kannada, made sure that their children went 
to English-medium classes. Why did he do this to us ? 
Looking back, I am amazed at my Own courage to 
question his action, but even more amazed at his react- 
ion. Not for one moment did he show anger and there 
was no word of disapproval either. He quietly said ina 
tone touched with sadness, that he was convinced that 
he was doing the right thing and that their long-term 
plans to progressively introduce Kannada at the college 
level had gone awry. He freely admitted that he had 
perhaps put us in a disadvantageous position, but could 
I not see his decision in the context of what had been 
planned but had failed? IfI felt so deeply about it, 
could I forgive him his wrong deed? How does one 
react to such a response ? I remember how, I did: I 
broke down and cried—to be comforted by him ! 
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Did Grandfather believe in God and religion? I am 
not very sure but clearly, he had no use for Titualistic 
expression of religious beliefs. Ido not ever remember 
his going to a temple except with the purpose of enjoying 
its architectural beauty, nor have I once seen him worship- 
ping idols at home. He often made fun of my mother 
who did. Sitting out in the gardenlistening togramophone 
records (Indu Bala was one of his favourite singers and 
it was my privilege to be in charge of the gramophone) 
was our favourite pasttime in the evenings. As dusk fell 
mother would leave us to go in to light the lamps in the 
pooja room and rejoinus. Occasionally she would 
forget and I have heard Grandfather chuckling and re- 
minding her that her poor Gods were alone sitting in the 
dark, waiting for the lights to be lit! Mother would 
chide him for his flippancy. I was quite confused at the 
whole situation and I do not think I have quite resolved 
it. Grandfather did not perform the annual death 
ceremonies of his parents—and this, fifty years ago, 
when such an omission could bring On social boycott. 
But he refused to be pressurised into doing something 
which he did not believe in. Grandfather had a favorite 
younger Sister who was extraordinarily close to him and 
who was just his opposite as far as belief in God and 
rituals was concerned. As long as she was alive and 
indirectiy hinted that she felt pz: ined at his not perfor- 
ming at least the ceremonies, he did them, on and off. I 
simply could not understand why he did this. I secretly 
admired his courage to act on his beliefs even if it 
meant defying society and here he was, doing something 
in which he hadno faith. This bothered me and I 
once asked him if he was not being somewhat of a hy- 
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pocrite. I could sense his becoming tense, but he 
quietly said ‘Not really’ and turning away from me con- 
tinued to speak. He said that he cared deeply enough 
for his sister not to want to hurt her sensibilities and 
his going through the rituals for her sake did not, in any 
way, violate his own basic beleifs or principles. I asked 
him if he was not being inconsistent since two conflic- 
ting actions can not both be right. His answer was of 
course aclassic. I was too young and inexperieused to 
understand that there is nothing absolutely right or 
wrong. This explanation though perhaps true, did not 
convince me then, but it must have left a strong impre- 
ssion on me. In my early independent life, quite often, 
I tended to see many incidents as black or white, as right 
or wrong, as moral or immoral and based my actions 
on such judgements. A little leter I began to remind 
myself of my grandfather’s view that any shade of the 
whole range of grays between the extremes could be 
correct. Mr reactions and responses now reflect such a 
value scale — rightly or wrongly, I do not know, 


Grandfather loved to travel and he never consider- 
ed any mode of travel inconvenient. Mother, sister 
and I usually tagged on, particularly when we had 
summer vacation. It was during one of the long trips 
from Bangalore to Goa and_ back by car, that I was 
exposed to a facet of his character, I can never forget: 
Grandfather was a strict vegetarian and I had no inkl- 
ing Of what his views were about either non-vegetarians 
or about people who belonged to other religions. During 
this Goa trip we stayed at many places, often in the 
homes of his friends who belonged to a variety of 
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Teligions and castes. Grandfather had no hesitation 
whatsoever, in eating in any of these houses, but 
mother, sister and I were more than a little squeamish 
about eating in some houses where we knew non-vege- 
tarian food was being cooked. Our hosts sensing our 
discomfort offered to have food brought for us from out- 
side. Was Grandfather upset, hurt and angry! He told 
us off in no uncertain terms and gave usa long lecture 
about what he considered was real reli gion and faith in 
God. Ido not think that a person’s religious belief or 
the caste or community to which he belonged ever enter- 
ed his appraisal of that person even remotely. 


Grandfather took life rather more seriously than 
many. Not for him the club life, evening entertainments 
outside home or even light-hearted banter except occa- 
sionally. Hewas in away puritanical. Going to the 
cienema, eating out in hotels, playing cards, and smo- 
king and drinking were social evils to be avoided. He 
was genuinely afraid that these things would corrupt 
our young minds. He expected us to be home by night- 
fall and if we were late, we had better have a satisfac— 
tory explanation. For some unknown reason, Grandfather 
believed that being active in sports and good education 
did not mix. This often put me ina quandary because 
of my love for outdoor games and I was afraid that if 
I did not do well in class, I would be lectured to. 
Mother understood my conflict and often gave me co- 
ver for my late arrivals and Sunday absences from home 
when I was out playing cricket matches. I dont think 
any of this escaped Grandfather’s observant eye, and 
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my doing not too badly in class was perhaps what saved 
me from his sermons. 


A deep sense of responsibility and self-reliance 
were among Grandfather’s special attributes. Once his 
word was given, it had to be kept, short of a catas- 
trophy. He tried to inculcate these traitsin me. By 
the time I was twelve yeas old. Ihad to go to the 
market with the servant to supervise his honesty and to 
pay for the purchases, to go to the bank escorted by the 
driver, to transact financial business, to run assorted 
errands for almost everyone in the house, and to run 
down to the doctor’s ‘Shop’, either to fetch him or 
to eollect the medicine—and all this on foot, since I 
was considered too young to own a bicycle. Frequently 
and vehemently, I do remember protesting about the 
tfeatment meted out to menot to Grandfather but 
to mother, who tried to explain that all this was being 
done for my good. She threw her weight behind Grand- 
father’s way of treating me—training me, as she put it. She 
said that hopefully, one day much later, I would appre- 
ciate the thought behind what I then considered exploi- 
tation ; I] must now admit that they were both right- 
Mother was fond of quoting two examples of Grand- 
father’s sense of responsibility—his getting back to 
work within afew days after losing his wife at child 
birth and his going back to college to take classes on 
the third day after he had a fall in the bath room and 
broken his arm. I vividly remember the latter incident— 
his getting into the car dressed ina dhoti instead of 
his usual suit and his close-collar coat with the right 
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sleeve dangling by his side empty and driving away ami- 
dst strong protests all round. Grandfather had obvious 
and immense affection for all of us, but he was not 
easily approachable. He expected a certain code of con- 
duct from each one of us and got it, almost always. I 
have seen his brothers and sisters for whom he cared 
deeply and who knew that he cared, hold him in 
awe and hesitate to talk to him freely. He was aware 
of this and I think it somewhat hurt him. His free 
and demonstrative affection was reserved for a few—his 
immediate younger sister, his daughter—my mother— 
and his two eldest granddaughters—my sister Vishala- 
kshj and my cousin Rajalakshmi, who grew up with 
us from early childhood. My sister has written else- 
where about the affection which Grandfather lavished 
on her—the sort of demonstrative affection which I mis- 
sed during my younger years. There were several seemi- 
ngly small acts which made me think that Grandfather 
was partial towards his grand daughters. I once tal- 
ked to mother about it and she must have conveyed 
my feelings to Grandfather. In his gentle but forthright 
manner he explained his reasons. Boys, he said, 
from early life should learn to be independent, confi- 
dent and self-reliant and it was his experience that 
demonstrative affection would make them soft and weak. 
It was because of his desire that I should grow up 
into a good man that, though his affectionto me was 
no less than forhis granddaughter, he showed it tome in 
a different way. At that time it sounded as strange 
logic and I am not sure even now that his viewpoint 
was correct. I am nowcertain that he was as found of 
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of me as he was of my sister, but I must confess that 


sometimes I missed his Open expression of it. 


Grandfather developed diabetes early in life, and 
high blood pressure a little later. He suffered consi: 
derable physical discomfort and pain because of his 
ii-health during the last few years of his life. About 
six months before he passed away he was somewhat 
seriously ill aud I overheard him talking to mother 
about me. I had just joined the Mysore Medical 
College and he was very proud that myname 
headed the list of | admissions—meritwise. But 
he was greatly troubled by the thought that he may not 
live long enough to see me through college. The financial 
inplications worred him. He was told that his heart 
and kidneys were failing and he was afraid that he 
might suffer a stroke any moment. He_ was telling 
mother that he desperately wanted to live for another 
five years—pain and suffering and all, even asa paralytic 
if need be—just to make sure that I could complete 
medicine, since as long as he was alive he would 
always get his pension. It is difficult not to recollect 
this without a lump in my throat. But within months 
he had passed away, following what must have been a 
masssive coronary oclusion, However by then, he had 
made sure that I would complete my medical education. 


I owe him all that I have been able to achieve in 
my field. 
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K. D. Kurthukoti 


Periodic evaluations of the contributions of Sri- 
kantia are eSsential because he influenced both the 
literature and the culture of the Kannada people. It is 
no accident that Pampa, from among the many classical 
writers, was his favourite. On the occasion of Pampa’s 
thousandth birthday Srikantia wrote a poem in which he 
said : 


‘And still the river flows, 


The river you filled and let flow, 


] 


Even after a millennium........ 


His: poem on Pampa is in praise of the tradition 
jhat began with the tenth century poet which, later on, 
included Basavanna and Kumaravyasa. It is no acci- 
dent that both Pampa and Srikantia were bofn into a 
near-identical literary milieu with all its advantages 
and constraints. Pampa had to look for his models in 
Sanskrit, though the untilled Kannada soil around 
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promised to be fertile. He had to work out a way ot 
resolving between the Marga and the Desi traditions in 
poetry before he could write. At one end was. the 
speech of the common man and at the other, thr height- 
ened utterance of the language used for poetry with all 
its grandeur and beauty. Pampa had the ability to 
exploit the potentialities of both and we see in his 
poetry many evidences of this rare ability. It is clear 
that he set out only after working out a modus operandi 
by which he could mix these two styles to serve his 
purpose. As a result, his poetry turned out to bea 
rare creation in which history blends with mytho- 
logy, poetry with religion, Kannada with Sanskrit and 
nascent power ‘with sophistication, even as the poet 
campares and contrasts each pair of opposites. This 
was the Pampa that Srikantia discovered. 


The task that Srikantia undertook was very similar. 
It is a historical fact that, though his E£nglish Githagalu 
was published in 1926, he had been at work fora 
number of years before that. It would be unfair to 
look at the poems in that collection as mefe transla- 
tions. We must remember that Srikantia had to define 
poetry and its ideals anew in terms of his pufpose. It 
is 4 matter of concidence that he found the mode) for 
his ideals in English poetry of the time. He has said 
as much in his first poem of the eollection, ‘Kanike’. 
In English Githagalu we get a glimpse of the Romantic 
tradition of English poetry. The way the Romantic 
poets dealt with their subject, their love of nature and 
modes of expression provided an apt model for Kannada 
poetry. Though the genesis of the rhythms that 
Srikantia used is in earlier Kannada poetry, there was a 
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freshness in the way he employed them for his purpose 
and in the language he used. And hence, the greatness 
of this collection and the influence it had on. the 
development of poetry in Kannada. It isa puzzle that 
Srikantia used this type of language only in this book. 
The language he used in his original poems is entirely 
of a different kind. The low-key and intimate speech 
of English Githagalu has given way to a rhetorical type 
of elaboration more suited to a public occasion and 
address. How did the softness of tone, as in a soli- 
loquy, grow into an oration? Do the two styles, 
through their difference, represent the changes that 
might have taken place in the personality and view of 
life of Srikantia? One may only speculate. All that 
we are in a position to say, at this time and distance, 
is that he showed equal mastery in the handling of these 
Opposing styles and that he gave them up after demon- 
strating his unusual gift. The quality of utterance he 
achieved in rendering Scott’s ‘Proud Maisie,’ Hood’s 
‘Bridge of Sighs’ and Camptell’s ‘Lord Ullin’s 
daughter’ —- in places even superior to that of the 
original poems is of the same order as in his original 
poems ‘Kannada Taya Nota’ and ‘Shukrageeta’, 
though of a different genre. These sets of poems 
represent Srikantia’s ambidexterity. They also repre- 
sent, in my view, his inability to fuse them into 
creating a new blend, es Pampa did. 


What was Srikantia’s subject matter for his original 
poetry? There is no indication except in the two poems 
mentioned above, ‘Kannada Taya Nota’ and ‘Shukra- 
geeta’. Inthe former he gives us a description of the 
Kannada land in his own inimitable way. The appeal 
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of the poem is not because he has used words that 
cannot be bettered. It is because he has been able to 
gather the soul and life-style of the people into this 
poem and fuse idealism and reality in his description. 


Let me take a few lines to illustrate my point: 


‘Underneath, the field of crops is black 

And black the sky above. Black are the hills 
Clouds and pools. The salty see that washes 

our mother’s feet is black, and black the people.’ 


And then comes a description of things white in 
colour. The most remarkable thing about this descrip- 
tion is the tension he achieves by continuously compar- 
ing and contrasting black and white. Though the 
rhyme scheme in words like kappu, tappu and uppu is 
not very different from the one in belpu, telpu and olpu, 
he succeeds in conveying the chasm that divides good 
from bad through the slight difference between the two 
sets. It is a rare feat indeed when a poet succeeds in 
communicating to us his values and beliefs through a 
description of the physical attributes of material 
objects. 


In the other poem, ‘Shukrageeta’, Srikantia 
exploits the polarity between light and darkness to 
symbolise man’s resurrection and fall. The whole poem 
is a veritable tour de force and at places he shows his 
unique ability to sum up man’s life in his ordering of 
afew words and phrases. It would not be wrong to say 
that the theme of the poem is contained in the lines ; 
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‘When did Gods and Demons begin their fight, 
And when, when, its end ?’ 


The statement at the end of the poem that ‘It is 
Truth that conquers, not Untruth’ is the pious wish of 
a noble mind — it is not the theme of the poem. The 
them is the eternal struggle between good and evil, the 
constant state of war between Gods and Demons. The 
poem rolls on like the ocean, the rhythm rising and 
falling like the waves. It would not be foolish to claim 
that the essence of the poem is in its proclamatory tone. 


I have already touched upon the similarities 
between Pampa and Srikantia, though my intention has 
never been to suggest that their poetic efforts and 
achievements were of the same order. Both picneered 
a mew approach to the task of poetry and hed the 
attribures that may be excepted of such men. I have 
in mind the twin qualities of genius and discrimination. 
Pampa did not rely only on his native genius — he 
thought seriously about the type of poetry he wanted to 
write. We have other poets in old Kannada who also 
thought about their craft. But, none of them worked 
out his ideas as clearly as Pampa did. Srikantia was 
like Pampa in this respect. His critical writings are a 
clear expression of his discriminatory ability and taste. 
Though one feels sometimes that his strictures about 
poetry are a little harsh, yet they represent his views in 
a succinct manner. This is why his verse dramas are 
charged with a critical sense and his criticisms with 
creativity, His English Githagalu is an expression of 
this creative urge within him. He has captured the 
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rhythms, themes and images of the original poems and 
transformed them into Kannada without injury to the 
essence of the language and this is mo mean achieve- 
ment. One is tempted to ask whether such creative 
translations have appeared since Srikantia. There is 
also evidence to believe that a critical mind was at 
work even when when Srikantia undertook the task of 
translating English poems. He wanted to establish 
firmly the form of Lyric in Kannada and his collection 
of translations did just that. With a similar intention 
Srikantia brought the Greek drama _ into Kannada. 
Though his rendering of Persae of Aeschylus did not 
command an influence comparable to that of English 
Githagalu, yet it is clear that he Wes motivated by the 
form of the Drama. Wedid not have any dramas in 
Kannada, certainly not Tragedies in the Greek sense, 
though we had a couple of translations from Sanskrit. 
_ We had tragic heroes in our mythologies like Ravana, 
Duryodhana, Karna, Keechaka and Aswatthama 
but did not have plays which brought out their 
tragedy. 


Though the hero of Bhasa’s Oorubhanga is a tragic 
character, yet the play, by custom, had to end ona 
benedictory note. There is little doubt about Srikantia 
having been won over by the concept of Tragedy in the 
Greek drama with the result that he was occasionally 


blind to the uniqueness of the Sanskrit dramatic tradi- 
tion. 


Srikantia’s Gadhayuddha need not detain us for long. 
It is possible to view the play as a creative criticism of 
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Ranna’s poetry. Srikantia mostly used Ranna’s verses 
and made a few marginal changes to suit his purpose. 
This is not to imply that there was no dramatic element 
in Ranna or that Srikantia’s conception was faulty. 
The basic question is whether his efforts produced a real 
Tragedy in the Greek sense. Let me recall here a line 
from Srikantia’s critique of Nagachandra’s Ravana: 
‘The Highest has a large heart and understands Trage- 
dies.” What is implied here seems to be that Naga- 
chandra’s large heart grasped Ravana’s tragedy. One 
feels like asking at this stage whether this is all that is 
there in the Greek concept of a Tragic Drama. If this 
were all, then we have mythological characters like 
Ravana and Duryodhana who are any day nobler than 
the heroes of the Greek dramas. As far as I know, compa- 
ssion for the damned ones was not the only characteri- 
stic of the Greek Tragedies. Ever since Butcher trans- 
lated Aristotle’s Poetics and added a footnoote on the 
concept of the Tragic Hero, the idea that tragedy is 
basically the fall of a mighty one took root in the West. 
But. the most significant feature of the concept of the 
Greek Tragedy is its philosophical framework. Truth, 
in the Greek concept, is something that gets clouded in 
the complexities of life and that is the basic problem. 
The Greek Tragedy aims at studying this phemomenon 
from all possible angles and finally achieving a state of 
catharsis. My point is that such a philosophical 
stance is not to be seen in Srikantia’s Gadhayuddha. 
I would like to argue that what motivated Srikantia to 
write Gadhayuddha was not the creative urge within 
him but his critical sense. We may look at the preface 
he wrote to the book on Ranna or his comments on him 
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in his History of Kannda Literature, in support of this 
contention. ‘What prevails is Truth and not Pride’, 
he maintained and so submitted ultimately even Ranna 
to acritical examination. He responded to the genius of 
Ranna in his creation of the character of Duryodhana. 
‘Ranna’s is the tenderness of Gandhari, the mother....... 
It js a mixture of humanity and tenderness.....- Is it not 
possible to portray the tragedy of a soul in which 
nobility and meanness are mixed, through poetry ?’ 
Srikantia’s Gadhayuddha is the product of such cConsi- 
derations, which are basically that of a critical mind. 


Srikantia’s Aswatthaman is a world apart from his 
Gadhayuddha. Though the theme of the drama is taken 
from the Souptika Parva of Mahabharata, it is indebted 
to Ajax of Sophocles for its view of life and its structure. 
Like Ajax, Aswatthama too is motivated by a sense of 
humiliation and is hell-bent on revenge. Trojans 
were the enemies of Ajax and so were the Greeks, his 
own kinsmen. Ajax guarded the dead body of the slain 
hero, Achilles, so that it would not fall into the hands 
of his enemies and so the armour of the dead was his by 
right. But, as aé result of the machinations of 
Agamemnon and Odysseus, it went to Menelaus and 
Odysseus. Infuriated, Ajax decided to avenge this 
betrayal. Due to the interception by Athene, he ended 
up killing the flocks and herds of the army. And later, 
when he realised what he had done, he fell on his own 
sword and died. 


When Srikantia grafted this Greek legend to the 
story of Aswatthama, he used all his ingenuity and 
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genius. The point of similarity between the two heroes 
is their rage and insane need for revenge. Aswatthama 
behaves like a mad man when his Narayanastra went 
to waste. And when he kills all the five children of 
Droupadi, he incurs the wrath of Duryodhana and the 
curse of Draupadi. He did not die because he 
was an immortal. Srikantia’s Aswatthama, like his 
counterpart, Ajax, kills the flocks and herds. 
Obviously, this Aswatthama is not the same one 
who, in Gadhayuddha, asked Lakshmi to be fanning 
Duryodhana until the time he came back with 
the heads of Pandavas. Even here, he is under the 
illusion that he is killing Krishna and the Pandavas. In 
Ajax, it is Athene that is responsible for the hero’s 
delusion and here, itis Rudra. The dialogue between 
Rudra and Krishna evokes pity in us for the hero, 
though it is a little diffcult to believe that Krishna was 
that afraid of Aswatthama. If we are prepared to 
forget it, we find that both Rudra and Krishna speak 
in a manner that.is to be expected of them. It is 
inevitable that Krishna, who is the counterpart of the 
Greek play’s Odesseus, has to be a man and not a God. 


And then there are the scenes where Aswatthama 
is in deep remofse after the act, hands over his bow 
to his son, pleads with the chorus to ask Ekalavya 
to look after the boy and commits sucicide. It is true 
that there was, at one time, protests about an immortal 
of the Puranas ending his own life. Luckily, the 
play, Aswatthaman, is strong enough to withstand the 
criticisms from people who have total faith in the 
sanctity of the Puranas. The curse of immortality that 
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Aswatthama incurs is alright in the Puranas as they, 
by their very nature, are endless while a play has to 
end sometime—there is a finality about it. The enormity 
of the killing of flocks and herds when he was under 
the spell of Rudra hits Aswatthama later and the sense 
of remorse that follows is convincingly logical. 


What is at the centre of a Tragedy is the realisation 
that the ways of Gods are beyond our understanding, 
whether they shower gifts or heap curses, or whether 
they cast spells or create consciousness. It is relevant 
to remember that Duryodhana, though he evokes pity 
in us, does not achieve an understanding of the way 
of Gods. He chides Aswathama for killing not Pandavas 
but their children and adds that Krishna was at the back 
of it all. He asks Aswatthama to expiate his deeds and 
mourns that we are nothing when pitted against Fate. 
The level of understanding that we see in Duryodhana 
is not of a very high order. It almost looks as if such 
understanding was of no use tohim after he had lost 
his heart and crown. On the other hand, Aswatthama’s 
understanding is coeval with the agony of his remorse: 
‘If Fate were to so ordain, even the most valiant falls, 
the coward prospers and laughs —- What shall I do now, 
not wanted by the Gods, a laughing stock for heroes?’ 
But, it is this realisation that he was not the favourite 
of Gods that makes him speculate about there being 
a higher purpose for human existence. It is Gods that 
give and take away what they give and there should be a 
purpose behind this. The problem is that man can 
not comprehend God’s purpose while he is in the 
thick of experience. Aswatthama commits suicide 
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by falling on the sword, a gift from Abhimanyu, 
planted in the sea sands. Surely, this is his way of 
showing defiance as this was outside the scheme of Gods 
and hence is an act defiance of the powers above. 
Aswatthama’s suicide takes on the aspect of a cruel and 
cynical comment on the fate of immortality that is 
his lot according to the Puranas. 


What is of more significance than the grief of the 
hero is the dialogue, the argument. When Aswatthama 
dies, Bhargavi says: 


‘It is not they, but Fate, that felled him........ 
He left me in grief and walked away towards joy. 


It is Bhargavi that is left behind to mourn his death. 
A greater tension arises when it comes to performing 
the funeral rites of the dead one. Ekalavya, as 
Aswatthama’s friend, wants to perform them but 
Bheema objects on the ground that, though he was the 
son of theif preceptor, yet he was guilty of the heinous 
crime of killing the young Pandavas; it wasimore 
apprcpriate to leave the dead to the care of the vulture, 
the fox and the dog. Aftera fierce argument, Ekalvya 
and Bheema are poised for battle to settle the issue. 
And it is here that what was so natural in the Greek 
drama turns out to be a little strange in the Kannada 
drama. The fect of the body of a dead hero falling 
into the hands of tke enemy and not being cremated is 
in Homer, but, does not fit into our tradition where the 
right thing to do is to perform the funeral fites, 
whether the dead one is a friend ora foe. ‘AII enmity 
dies with Death’ is what our tradition has repeatedly 
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emphasised. We may also remember that according to 
Mahabharata, it is the Pandavas that attend to the 
funeral rites of the slain Kauravas. And hence, 
Bheema’s challange to Ekalavya seems unacceptable........ 


Whatever may be the merits of the changes that 
Srikantia has brought in, it must be granted that the 
war that ensues from such. an argument succeeds in 
crystallising the tension that is there between two 
philosophical positions. The best part of a Greek 
drama, like in Antigone, is devoted to the presentation 
of this type of tension. 


The lines 


‘Oh, foul war, when will you end? 


And, oh, mother peace, when will you reign?’ 


encapsulate the wisdom of the drama. The lines 
that follow speak of the need to nurse the spirit of 
forgiveness without which there will be no end to 
conflicts on the face of this earth. Not to attend to the 
funeral rites of a hero, even if he is anenemy, is to go 
against the injunction of Gods: ‘It is proper to praise 
the dead hero, even if he is a foe’ — Krishna counsels 
Bheema. These sentiments of the drama are in keeping 
with the ethos of Mahabharata, ‘It is not given to usto 
Know what awaits us either now or in the future. And 
he is wise who accepts what befalls him’. This humility 
and acceptance of what Fate ordains is in tune with 
both the Greek and the Indian culture and tradition. 
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It is said that Srikantia took to bed in remorse for 
having killed an immortal. I have no information 
about the truth of this. I must accept the possibiltty of 
Srikantia’s soul having suffered as a result of his 
ennobling the likes of Ravana and Duryodhana and 
killing Aswatthama, in the name of artistic necessity. 
The conflict in his mind between his intellect and his 
tradition can be seen in the confused image in his poem 
‘Kanike’, where he dresses the Kannada Muse in the 
skirt and blouse of the English one. But, we can not 
ignore the fact that his genius sprang from this tension 
between his love for English and his passion for 
Kannada, and that it remained unresolved till the end. 


It is not surprising that his ‘English Githagalw’ 
caught the living spirit of the spoken Kannada. Wht} 
is fremarkable is the fact that the old type of Kannada 
he employed in his Aswatthaman and Parasikaru is 
equally successful in its immediacy of appeal. And it 
is this type of achievement that make us hail Srikantia 
as the maker of a tradition. 
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Gopalakrishna Adiga 


One of the father-figures the creative writers in 
Kannada cherish even today is surely Sri B. M. 
Srikantia who is popularly known as B. M. Shree in 
Kannada. Perhaps he is the greatest of themall. I 
use the word ‘perhaps’ deliberately as I have come to 
believe that the real renaissance in Kannada or in any 
other Indian language is yet tocome about. What we 
have had till now during these decades of the twentieth 
century has been only a variety of experiments in the 
direction of true Indian poetry. We have had already 
too much of this westernization, this pathetic imitation 
of the West, so far. This imitation is all round, 
intellectual, social, political, industrial and literary 
too. [am not saying that this cultural invasion from 
the West through English has been an unmixed evil. 
How can we deny that the study of the English language 
and its literature did really awaken us from sleepy 
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centuries to the modern world and hold before us 
newer ways of expression and also to the rapidly deve- 
loping science? Still we do not yet feel that we are 
really ourselves, Till then I, for one, cannot shout 
about our renaissance. I can, however, say with some 
confidence that what the creative process in Kannada 
dufing this century has passsd through is not only 
Significant in itself but bears the seeds of the new and 
real renaissance to come. So whatever may be the final 
judgement of the coming ages, B. M. Sree dida lot in 
the direetion of the Renaissance and the Kannada people 
will always remain indebted to him. One may also 
say with a little hesitation that what we write in 
Kannada today, especially in poetry is the consumma- 
tion of what he began in the early decades of this 
century. The process of experimenting with modern 
Kannada as a medium for the sophisticated and subtle 
modern consciousness did begin when B. M. Shree 
translated some English songs and poems into modern 
Kannada and published them as ‘‘English Githagalu’? 
in 1926. 


It is better to define in the very beginning, to the 
extent possible, the kind of genius B.M. Shree possessed. 
The genius he had is essentially, that of a great, rarely 
equalled, Sahridaya, a perceptive critic who could get 
into the very spirit of a poem and then, live it again 
in his own tongue, in his own words, and in its very 
recitation carry us off toa far-off land and make it 
habitable for us. It is better to consider himasa 
translator never equalled till now by any one else in 
Kannada. That is why even today his ‘English Githa- 
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galu’ stands asan unequalled classic in translation. 
Another point to be noted at the same time is that he 
lived at a time when creative activity in Kannada was 
almost paralysed. The only examples the newly 
educated youth, trained in and through English, had 
were of the past, of which they had no awareness and a 
few verses here and there, prose in content, meant 
mainly for singing. At this time two things had to be 
done; the talented young men in Kannada had to be 
exposed to the riches of the traditional Kannada poetry 
and be given models in modern Kannada 
which could provide guidance for them in self-expression 
in their own language. That was atime when the one 
ambition of every young student was to excel in the 
use of English both in speech and writing. The langu- 
age of the rulers had to be mastered for coming up in 
the world. B. M. Shree as a renowned professor of 
English speaking about old Kannada poetry and writing 
in Kannda was the stimulus needed to make 
Kannada young men aware of their own native tongue. 
The forces of Indian nationalism released under the 
leadership of Tilak and Gandhi helped this process. 
The example set by B. M. Shree caught their imagina- 
tion. This process of Indianization then begun is still 
continuing, and may reach its consummation in the 
decades to come. 


B. M. Shree was a great teacher and a great speaker 
(00, He inspred a whole generation of Kannada youth. 
He opened their eyes to the heritage of Kannada and 
made the most sensitive of them seek their identity 
through the old Kannada classics and assert themselves 
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through self-expression in Kannada. The Kannada 
he employed in his translations of the English lyrics 
and songs was modern, close to the spoken language but 
dignified, serious and idiomatic. This set an example 
for the creative urge inthe newly educated young men 
of the old Mysore State. But the new modern Kannada 
that was being fashioned, though intimate and germane 
to the soil, had its own limitations. B.M. Sree was 
quite aware of this. This becomes obvious in the choice 
he made of the English poems for translation. It is 
revealing that he did not choose even one of the 
Shakespearean soliloquies or the great odes of Keats. 
None of the best poems of Wordsworth, Shelly, Keats, 
Shakespeare or Milton were translated. He chose only 
such poems as could be translated into the Kannada of 
the day. He was quite aware of the limitations of. the 
Kannada of the day as a means of expression for a 
modern sensibility. The real task was to go on trying 
to make that Kannada mofe and more capable of more 
and more sefious, dignifed, intricate and inspired 
utterance. 


That B. M. Sri found an easy way out going all 
out for the older forms of Kannada existing only in 
our classics and stretched his exertion towards 
employing the original old Kannada words which are 
closer to the Tamil of today is most astounding. This 
is amply evidenced in the plays he translated from 
Greek and also his own original poems, which are only 
a few in number. That none of the poems is about 
himself is to be noted. 
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His original poems are about a dozen in number. 
It is surprising that none of them embodies any deep, 
personal feelings of the poet though such a personal 
factor is of the essence of the Romantic Revival with 
which this great teacher of English was very familiar. 
On the contrary’ most of them either celebrate an event 
connected with the Mysore royal family or describe, 
sometimes touchingly and movingly, the beauties and 
charms of the Kannada country. Yet one feels that 
they are more rhetorical than creative. They lack the 
magic of words and also the mystery that is at the 
heart of every created thing. 


Yet they have some very positive and forward 
looking qualities too: the use of the rich native 
Kannada tongue and the employment of Sanskrit words 
and expressions only when necessary. This desire to 
realise in Kannada one’s ideas and feelings is a drive 
in the right direction towards creating one’s own 
experiences and feelings in the most concrete and 
personalized turns. The second positive and forward- 
looking quality is the rhythmic variety brought about 
by the right balancing of words and phrases. 


Still, how we wish that this great master wrote at 
least a few poems which were the ‘true voice’ of his own 
feelings ! 
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K. Narasimha Murthy 


Prof. Srikantia was the most distinguished of the 
pioneers of the modern Kannada renaissance. He was 
gifted not only with a fine poetic sensibility and a 
marvellous feel for language, but also with a keen 
critical intelligence and impeccable taste. In addition 
to his profound scholarship in English and Kannada 
languages and literature, he was well acquainted with 
Tamil and could read the Greek plays in the origina). 
His was a dedicated life, dedicated to the cause of the 
promotion of Kannada language and literature. It was 
the rare combinaticn of poetic and critic:1 powers, 
scholarship in several langu ges and the fervour and 
drive of his love for his mother tongue that enabled him 
to inspire and initicte the revival of modern Kannada 
poetry and drama. 


His critical powefs were exefted primarily in 
promoting a massive crective effort. His ‘English 
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Geethagalu’ (Lyrics from English) and ‘Aswatthaman’ 
and ‘Parasikaru’ (The Persae) are seminal works 
projecting models of lyrical and dramatic form. He 
exploited native metrical resources to evolve new 
stanzaic patterns that could depict a variety of modern 
subjects and express modern sensibility. The profound 
understanding of human nature and life revealed in the 
tragic mode employed by the Greek tragedians and 
Shakespeare inspired him to introduce it to Kannada 
literature. 


Well versed in the Western literary tradition, he revi- 
ewed and feassessed in the light of this tradition, 
the history of Kannada literature and effected, as only 
a seminal critic does, a revolution in taste. His reva- 
luations and appraisals of the outstanding poets of 
the past helped in defining in the modern critical per- 
spective the great tradition of Kannada poetry. Mofes 
over, he stressed in these poets those aspects of their 
work that appealed to modern sensibility and opened up 
the classics to the creative minds of the present time, 
making them accessible as vital influences and linking 
up the old tradition with the modern movement. He 
helped thus to stimulate and nourish modern literature 
both from foreign and native sources. Not only did he 
bring out the Originality and freshness of the classics 
but he drew attention also to the spontaneity on the one 
hand and the metrical possibilities on the other of folk 
songs. He was particularly keen on maintaining the 
vigour and the harmony of native, pure Kannada diction: 
and had a similar fondness for native Kannada metres. 
He opened the eyes of the modern generation to the 
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lyrica] and dramatic qualities of the Kannada classical 
epic poetry as well as to the originality of characterisa - 
tion and the profundity of the understanding of human 
destiny it displayed. Poetry for him had to be not only 
simple, sensuous and passionate but also a criticism of 
life. In his critical reassessment of the classics, he rele« 
gated to the background the customary and conyent* 
ional descriptions and the pedantic use of poetic diction 
and brought to the fore the poet’s vision of reality, his 
insight into human nature and his fresh observation 
of nature as well as his sensitive handling of language 
and metre. He demostrated the wealth and variety of 
subjects depicted in the classics. He made use of the 
indispensable tools of the critic, camparison and analy- 
sis, to define with precision the characteristic merits 
and deficiencies of the major writers. He kept always 
before his mind the importance of literature as a medium 
of communication between the writers and the common 
people, distrusting writing that distanced itself from 
the people and was composed by and for the elite. Of 
‘mafga’ and ‘desi’ he preferred the latter and what 
appealed to him was a happy blend of native pure 
Kannada and Sanskrit. He traced the history of 
Kannada literature from this point of view and hailed 
the revolutions in taste and creative sensibility which 
resulted in the emergence of the Veerashaiva and 
Vaishnava litterature, much as he admired the Jain 
classics, as these revolutions brought literature into 
direct relationship with the common people. It was for 
this reason that he placed Kumara Vyasa at the crest of 
the rainbow which raised itself from the earth in Pampa 
and reached the earth again in Lakshmisha. Like his 
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favourite writer, Matthew Arnold, he picked out with 
impeccable taste passages from these classics of high 
seriousness and poetic beauty and these served as a 
touchstone for the recognition and appreciation of the 
truly poetic. 


His earliest critical effort, ‘How Kannada Can Raise 
Its Head Again,’ (1911) contains in a nutshell the 
programme and the blueprint he formulated for the 
revitalisation of Kannda literature. He drew attention 
in particular to the conspicuous absence of prose and 
dramatic forms in Kannada literature and ufged writers 
to make good this deficiency. He denounced the 
monotonous mimicking of the conventional elements in 
their predecessors and appealed to the writers to look 
afresh at the beatty around them and pursue realism 
in their description of nature and in the delineation of 
character. He held up to ridicule the highly Sanskriti- 
sed and pedantic sections in earlier works and made 
a plea for simplicity and the use, as far as possible, of 
spoken language and idiom. We find a further elabora- 
tion of the same blueprint for the development of 
modern Kannada literature in his Presidential Address 
at the Kannada Sahitya Parishat Sammelan at Gulbarga 
in 1928. Times had changed, he pointed out, and 
literature too had to change inevitably, adapting itself 
and reshaping itself so as to be capable of expressing 
new ideas and aspirations. Literature, he reminded 
writers, Was not so much a garland of flowers around 
a glamorous neck as a gallant sword with which to 
forge in the heat of revolution a new era in human 
civilisation. In his introduction .to what is perhaps 
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the earliest anthology or is at any rate one of the 
earliest anthologies of Kannada folk songs (Since 1931), 
he stressed how oral literature was the origin of all 
literature and how our literature could draw fresh 
vitality from going back to this fountainhead. In 
particular, he drew attention to the wealth and variety 
of our native metrical forms displayed in these songs 
and their rich potential. 


His critical observations on drama are contained 
in his introduction to a Kannada version of Ibsen’s 
‘Doll's House’ (1936), in his preface to Prof. Krishna 
Shastry’s work, ‘Sanskrit Drama’ (1937) and in a speech 
which he delivered in (1941) on Tragedy. He projected 
before the Kannada writers the tragic grandeur and the 
intensity that came from the tautness of form in 
the Greek tragedies. He regretted how tragedy was 
conspicuous by its absence in the Indian literary 
tradition despite the fact that the tragic aspect of life 


figured so largely and so integrally in most of our epic 
and dramatic literature, It was a pity that the conven- 
tional happy ending had been considered obligatory. 
How could one see, he asked, the eternal stars expect in 
dark ? While surveying the growth and decay of Sanskrit 
drama, he noted how the dramatic aspect which was 
predominant in Bhasa and only less so in Kalidasa 
came gradually to be subordinated to the lyrical in the 
later dramatists. A divorce of drama from the stage 
led to the decadence of Sanskrit drama and more and 
more plays came to be written to be read rather than 
staged. He commended the social plays of Ibsen for his 
concern for social issues. 
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The revaluations he made of Kannada classics are 
to be found scattered in the prefaces he wrote to their 
abridgements published for the benefit of the common 
reader as well as coherently developed in his unfortuna- 
tely incomplete “History of Kannada Literature’ which 
was brought out posthumously along with his ‘History 
of Kannada Prosody’ in ‘A Handbook of Kannada’. 
It was for the first time, (he obsefved in one 
of his essays) on the threshold of the modern age 
that all the classics, Jain, Veerashaiva and Brahmin, 
were accessible to readers and writers of everv creed. 
It was therefore possible as well as necessary for a 
comprehensive and orderly account of Kannada litera— 
ture to be undertaken. It had inevitably to be presen- 
ted in the light of modern critical perceptions, which 
necessarily are a synthesis of Western as well as our own 
traditional aesthetic viewpoints. He set out in his all 
too brief history to project a modern critical perspec- 
tive of our classical literaturee It was naturally 
Sanskrit literature that was the predominant influence 
at the outset- The earliest of our major poets, Pampa 
was a Jain himself but with a Brahminical heritage, 
An internal contradiction, inherent inthe very scheme 
of things, observes Prof. Srikantia, detracted to some 
extent from the perfection of his ‘Vikramarjuna 
Viajaya’. His devotion to Jainism had to contend with 
his profound awareness of the Brahminical tradition of 
the Sanskrit Mahabharatha. A casualty, and a major 
one in this conflict of loyalties, was the character of 
Krishna. Pampa created minor problems for himself 
by projecting his royal patron as Arjuna and making 
him the protagonist of his epic. Droupadi is described 
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as exclusively Arjuna’s consort like Subhadra. This 
lands the poet in a difficult position towards the end of 
the epic when he has to describe Bheema’s redemption 
of his pledge to Droupadi that he would avenge her 
humiliation by Dusshasana and Duryodhana. Pampa 
is constrained here to treat. Droupadi as Bheema’s 
consort. But for such an inner conflict in the poet, 
Pampa Bharata which along with Kumara Vyasa Bharata 
represents the highest achievement of Kannada poetry 
could have scaled even greater heights. Prof. Srikantia, 
assailed and dispelled the prevailing view that Pampa’s 
Adipurana was inferior to his Vikramarjuna Vijaya. 
Citing the Nilanjana episode in the Adipurana as an 
exhibit, he showed how it was equally great poetry, 
describing as it did, movingly and dramatically, the 
royal hero’s renunciation of the world realizing the 
evanescence Of its joys however ecstatic at the time. 


In the Pampa Bharata as well as in Ranna’s 
Sahasa Bhima-Vijaya'as also: later in Nagachandra’s 
Ramachandracharitapuranam the. poets. were enabled: by. 
their Jain culture as well as by their poetic insight to: 
present the traditional villains as possessed of a tragic 
herosim. Human potential for spiritual evolution is 
integral to Jain culture. The true poet, aware of the 
: complexity of human nature, is able to recognise the 
noble strains in the weave of character. Pampa, Ranna 
and Nagachandra, in the delineation of their anti- 
heroes, Karna, Duryodhana and Ravana, bring out with 
poetic empathy, those aspects of their character which 
make for their grandeur even when they commit evil 
and face their inevitable fate,. as Milton does, for 
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example, in’ his depiction of Satan in Paradise Lost. 
Pamipa stresses in Karna his valour and his generosity 
and his devotion to his king Duryodhana, a devotion 
which was reciprocated by the king. He goes so far as 
to say that if one would like to think of any one 
character in the Bharata, one should think of Karna. 
As Karna puts it, it is not whether a man is well-born 
or-not that matters and distinguishes him but his 
valour. His loyalty does not waver even when his true 
identity is revealed to him. Duryodhana is metamor- 
phosed in the two great epics about him into Suyodhana, 
his evil not glossed over but his amour propre, his 
valour and his sense of fixed purpose highlighted and 
given their due recognition. Nagachandra’s Ravana, 
whose conduct towards women other than his own 
consort had been exemplary, as evidenced in his 
repudiation of Nalakoobara’s wife’s advances, lapses 
from his rectitude when he sees Sita and is captivated 
by her beauty. Here, too, he is impressed by her 
unwavering devotion to Rama andrepents his folly 
in separating her from her beloved and resolves on the 
eve of the last day of the war to restore each to the 
other after demonstrating his valour on the field of 
battle and taking Rama prisoner. 


Prof. Srikantia illustrates his account with rele- 
vant passages, pointing out the economy of expression 
and the dramatic power displayed by the great poets. 
He considers Ranna’s Sahasa Bhima Vijaya a perfect 
work of art and as he has demonstrated in his 
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these poets, as for example, Ranna’s habit‘of hammering 
home a point by judicious reiteration and his aggressive 
grand style which he sustains throughout the epic. The 
purity and lucidity of diction, the restraint that is 
evident in their descriptions or in their depiction of 
deep feeling, their imaginative realism and _ their 
dramatic power receive as much attention as their deep 
insight into human nature and the breadth and depth of 
their outlook on life. 


Though, unfortunately, the History of Kannada 
Literature remains a fragmentary work stopping abru- 
ptly after Nagachandra, Prof, Srikantia. has’ elsewhere 
evaluated the work of later-writers like the Vachana» 
karas and Kumara Vyasa. He highlights in the latter 
the sublimity of his conception of the character: of 
Krishna and the fervour of his devotion to the Lord 
which pervades the entire epic. He draws our attention 
to the native vigour of the poet’s language and the 
impetuous yet melodious flow of his verse. The other 
writers he comments on are the poetess Honnamma and 
a transitional writer like Muddana who ‘stands on the 
threshold of the modern age. 


On contemporary literature Prof. Srikantia 
spoke rarely, which is a _ pity. However, in 
his occasional references to it he js as perceptive as 
elsewhere, as when _he recognizes in the novels of 
M.S. Puttanna a break, and’ a welcome one at that, 
with the tradition of historical romances and the first 
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steps towards social realism or as when he identifies the 
distinctive qualities of Masti Venkatesha TIyengar’s 
personality and writings as “Sweetness and light.’ 
Speaking about the latter in 1940, he was happy to 
observe, ‘the darkness over the Kannda literaray land- 
scape has fled. The moon shines.’ 


The perspective of Kannada literature that emerges 
from Prof. Srikantia’s critical addresses and writings 
has stood the the test of time and is substantially the 
same that we visualise today. His critical insight, the 
originality and modernity of his critical revaluations, 
his unefring eye and ear for the truly and greatly 
poetic, his stress on the vigour and sweetness of native 
Kannada vocabulary and verse forms, his fondness 
for directness and simplicity of expression, his Convic- 
tion that literature should keep close to the people, his 
conception of literature as an instrument for national 
regeneration and his profound sense of the ultimate 
mystery of things contribute to the memorable and 
invaluable critical heritage he has left behind in his all 
too few and brief writings. One wishes that with his 
remarkable powers he could have made a still greater 
contribution to modern Kannada criticism but he spent 
most of his time in propagating and promoting 
Kannada and in campaigning for a reunited Karnataka. 
And all this besides teaching generations of young men 
and women and delivering discourses on various 
writers of the East and West all over the State. His 
profound and lasting love for Kannada, Karnataka and 
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the Kannadigas inspired a host of others. What he 
has done towards stimulating and initiating the modern 
Kannada renaissance and in projecting before us a 
modern critical perspective of our classical tradition 
will keep his memory evergreen in the hearts of the 
Kannadigas. 
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Part 2 


| on 
English Githagalu 
Ashwatthaman 
and 
Honganasugalu 


(Golden Dreams) 


Reflections on B. M. Shri’s English Githagalu 


Shantinath Desai 


Let me begin by paying a personal homage to the 
late Professor B. M. Srikantia who was, as I see it 
now, One of the seminal influences on me during my 
early youth. As a high-school boy studying for 
Matriculation, I happened to listen to his utterly 
brilliant lectures at Karnatak College on Shakespeare’s 
tragedies and the experience left a profound impression 
on my mind in respect of two things — one, the greatness 
of literature; two, the nobility of B. M. Shri’s 
pefsonality. Later, as principal of the newly started 
J. S. S. College, Dharwar, he presided over a function 
arranged by my school to felicitate me for my 
so-called impressive success in the Matriculation 
exam, and his advice to me — which I didn’t heed 
then— was that I should take Arts and join his 
College. The advice must have gone deep into my 
mind, because after a year of Science I changed over 
to Arts and later decided to study English literature 
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as a preparation for writing in Kannada. It was the 
life-pattern of people like B. M. Shri and V. K. Gokak, 
who were English professors plus Kannada _ writers, 
which became a model for quite a number of young 
literary enthusiasts like me. One of the intense experi- 
ences of my early college days was that of B. M. Shri’s 
funeral-the first ever funeral that I attended in my life- 
and I remember the way my adolescent soul stood 
before the pyre in dumb meditation and bowed to the 
great departed soul ina spirit of dedication. He had 
died before I could make myself his acknowledged 
disciple and place in his kindly hands my first creative 
efforts for his critical scrutiny..... 


One of the reasons why Kannada literature of the 
last fifty years or so has scaled heights not reached 
by many other regional literatures in India is the fact 
that modern Kannada literature is a product of the 
genuinely modern conscionsness, Creatively nourished 
by rootedness in the native language plus culture, 
coupled with an openness to Western literature plus 
culture. Thé strong tradition set by people like B. M. 
Shri was the foundation that gave a firm basis for 
confident experimentation that has put Kannada 
literature at the forefront of Indian literatures. The 
dialectics of history had produced in the carly part of 
the century a nationalist spirit with an ambivalent 
attitude towards English language and literature since 
‘they were imported by our imperial masters. But 
fortunately people like B. M. Shri emphasized the 
positive aspects of this unfortunate colonial predica- 
ment and transformed English into an instrument of 
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Our regenetation. In Karnataka we were lucky in our 
cultural leaders who were great lovers of our own 
language and culture and who, because they loved them 
deeply, determined to pull out our language and 
culture from the deep morass of uncreativity with the 
pulley of a world language, which Pandit Nehru 
described as ‘the window upon the world’. In his 
famous speech, which B. M. Shri made at the Kannada 
Vidya Vardhak Sangh in 1911, on ‘Creation of good 
literature for the Kannadigas’, he asserted with an 
uncanny clarity of vision that our creative assimilation 
of Western influences was the only way of regeneration. 
It was significant that he dedicated his English Githagalu 
(the dedication was in English, by the way) “‘TO MY 
STUDENTS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF MYSORE 
who believe in the blending of the souls of India and 
England...” The proeess of blending was a historical 
phenomenon and the conscious aeceptance of the reality 
of the process hastened our Renaissance and rendered 
it highly productive, Ofcourse, the attempt at blend- 
ing had a negative aspect — that of bending before the 
so-called superiority of the West and importing certain 
attitudes and influences not particularly suited to our 
ethos. B. M. Shri never believed in such colonial 
slavishness ; he believed, on the other hand, in total 
commitment to Kannada and to itsdevelopment. It was 
a commitment not concerned with the glorification of 
the past and a blind and static faith it in its greatness, 
but with the dynamic process of its future evolution, 
This future-oriented attitude worked behind the 
‘transcreation’ of English poetry into Kannada through 
which B. M. Shri demonstrated the potentialities of the 
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Kannada language to rise to the level of the rich 
expressiveness of English, 


In English Githagalu B. M. Shri focused his atten- 
tion on Wordsworth and Burns, and on those who 
wrote poems of their kind. Followiug Wordsworth, he 
discovered the secret of language-rejuvenation: go to 
the folk idiom and to the universal experiences of 
common humanity like love, death, nature, patriotism 
and God. The Wordsworthian revolution was both a 
strategy of linguistic rejuvenation and a startegem of 
democratization. In this context we should bear in 
mind that English Romanticism had two contradictory 
trends ~that of democratization to begin with, and, 
immediately following that, that of the aristocracy of 
the spirit. The first was the result of sympathy with 
the French Revolution and the second was the result 
of antagonism to the Industrial Revolution. In India, 
with the Industrial Revolution still far away, the trend 
of democratization prevailed, and the folk idiom and 
the folk themes came into the focus of poetic attention. 
It was significant, therefore, that B. M. Shri chose for 
his translation/transcreation poems emphasizing the 
democratic world of common experience and that he 
avoided the ‘aristocratic’ and complex kind of poctry. 
We find him, for instance, keeping the Metaphysicals, 
Milton, Keats and Arnold completely away and 
choosing, along with Burns and Wordsworth, only the | 
simplest lyrics of Shakespeare, Shelly, Byron and 
Tennyson. The rapid spread of education among the 
middle and lower middle-class people during the British 
regime. the rise of prose and of the historical novel, 
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the rise of simple lyric poetry in a language very near 
the idiom of the people - all these were part of the 
demoncratization process which set in the wake of 
the decline of monarchy/feudalism on the one hand 
and a steady intensification of imperialism on the 
other. The democratization process was inevitably 
assOciated with the rise of nationalism, and it was 
Mahatma Gandhi who intensified the process on a 
socio-political level, which was reflected in literature 
in devious ways. 


At the heart of the collection, there are about ten 
poems celebrating the British national spirit, (They 
afe: Scott’s ‘Gathering Song’ and ‘Coronach; Wolfe's 
‘Burial of Sir John Moor’, Tennyson’s ’Charge of the 
Light Brigade’, Cowper’s ‘Loss of the Royal George’, 
Campbell’s ‘Ye Mariners of England’, Thomson’s ‘Rule 
Britannia’, Henley’s ‘What have I done for you, 
England, my England?’, Southey‘s ‘After Blenheim’, and 
finally Browning’s ‘The Patriot’). -I would like to 
think that it was B. M. Shri’s future-oriented nation- 
alism that worked behind the choice of these war 
poems for translation. B.M. Shri knew that India 
was poised on the brink of a longish war with the 
British and he wanted us to psepare for it. What he 
was doing here was to arouse our own national spirit 
in a tactful indirect manner and to summon us to 
fight for the freedom of our country. If the British 
have such an intense national spirit, why should we 
not have it? If they have already built a great nation 
with such a spirit, why should we not be able to build 
our nation in the future ? Why should we not at least 
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fight for our birthright of freedom? It is significant 
that the section begins with Sir Walter Scott’s famous 
poem, ‘Gathering Song’ : 


Come away, Come away, 
Hark to the summons ! 
Come in your war-array, 
Gentles and commons. 


Leave untended the herd 
The flock without shelter ; 

Leave the corpse uninterr’d 
The bride at the altar. 


These poems speak of warriors who fight bravely (cf. 
‘Charge of the Light Brigade’) without any fear of losing 
their lives, or great leaders who sacrificed their lives 
for their country (cf. ‘Burial of Sir Jon Moor’) and 
of burning patrotism (cf. Mariners of England’, Rule 
Britannia’, ‘What have I done for you, England, my 
England ?’). It isclear that in the heart of English 
Githagalu there was an insistent patriotic summons 
to rise and fight the Enemy! There is, I think, 
a certain instinctive cleverness in just translating 
the English nationalistic lyrics (except ‘The Charge 
of the Light Brigade’) without trying to transcreate 
them in Indian terms (the way he does the love poems). 
He kept them as ‘English’ poems celebrating British 
patriotism, since Indianizing them would have been 
‘false’ and pointless. In keeping them. ‘English’, 
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B. M. Shri achieved two points. ‘Look, this is your 
enemy’, he pointed out. ‘Look at his patriotic spirit. 
If you want to fight him out develop a similar spirit 
and prepare to sacrifice your life!’ The process of 
democratization and the rise of nationalism were the 
two sides of the Indian Renaissance, and English Githa- 
galu was very much a central work concerned with the 
intensification of the double process. 


Another important cultural process during the 
period of Indian Renaissance was that of the Indianiza— 
tion of Western cultural modes and attitudes. We see, 
for instance, the Indianization of the political ideas 
of ‘Liberty, Equality and Fraternity’ in the mass move- 
ment led by Mahatma Gandhi. Similarly, in the poets 
like Rabindranath Tagore and Sri Aurobindo, we see 
the Indianization of Western Romanticism in terms of 
the intensification of the spiritual and mystical element 
in it (the element which couldn’t have found full 
scope for development in the Western context). B. M. 
Shri set this trend of Indianization into motion by 
successfully transcreating a number of poems from 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. Some of the love poems 
like Burn’s ‘Duncan Gray’ and Scott’s ‘Proud Maisie’ 
lent themselves to ‘equivalent’ Indianization. But it. 
is interestingto see that Lady Lindsay’s ‘Auld Robin 
Gray’ and Hood’s ‘Bridge of Sighs’ were more success- 
ful in their translations than in their original, for the 
simple reason that ‘Mudiya Ramagouda’’ and 
- ‘Dukhasetu’ have greater relevance in the context of 
Indian culture and Indian poverty. In ‘Mudiya 
Ramagouda’, the girl submits to the sense of duty 
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by deciding to live with her old husband although her 
heart is eleswhere, and ‘Dukhasetu’ narrates the 
pathetic story of a forsaken girl committing suicide. 
Both these stories are typically Indian and hence 
Indianization of these two poems was remarkably 
successful. (Panje Mangeshrao was extermely fond of 
this poem and he used to tell the story of a man who 
was so affected by listening to Panje’s recitation of it 
that he cried out, ‘No, no, I won’t give her up !’ 
cf prof. T. N. Srikantiah’s preface to English Githagalu 
PP, 41-42). I would like to emphasize the fact that 
B.M. Shri was successful as a translator and a transcrea- 
tor because he followed the Indian poetical principle 
of the centrality of Bhava and Rasa and tried to 
recreate them rather than struggle to find exact 
linguistic equivalents to the original constructs. (cf. 
B. M. Shri’s own foreword, ‘Arike’, to English 
Githagalu.) 


The late Prof. T. N. Srikantiah narrates in his 
most comprehensive preface to English Githagalu how 
B. M. Shri once explained the unsatisfactoriness of 
one of the transcreations of Norton’s ‘I do not love 
thee’ by saying, ‘This may sound prosaic in some 
places. But we are experimenting’. 1 think B. M.. Shri 
put his finger on the pulse of a whole age when he said, 
‘But we are experimenting’. He inaugurated a new age 
in literature (K. V. Puttappa rightly called him 
‘Navayugada Pravartaka’ - cf. T.N.S.’s preface, pp- 
42-43) by setting into motion the central trend of 
experimentation that has gained momentum as years 
have gone by, taking a new leap in the fifties and ° the 
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sixties to produce what we call the ‘Navya’ literature. 
What is of significance is that the experimentation was 
to be in terms of ‘the blending of the souls of India 
and England’ ina spirit of national assertion and in 
the interest of the creative efflorescence of Indian 
Renaissance. Let me end by translating what he said 
in 1935 about "The Kannada Renaissance’: 


“‘Renaissance is an ideology of some sort of 
courage. It means new Creation; rebirth; a deep sort 
of synthesis ; a blending of the new and the old, that 


which is ours and that which is of the others........ A new 
literature sprouting out of many literatures........ A new 
way of thinking, a longing to know new thing......... Let 


us respect the ideas of our elders; let us shape our 
ways in the light of our understanding — this alone is 
the meaning of Renaissance.”’ 


B. M. Shri has left us a legacy which is still highly 
productive. since it is nativism which is deeply dynamic 
in its concern for its future development. His banner 
was Kannada and his ultimate commandment was: 
““Kannada alone shall be the salvation of Karnataka, 
Not Sanskrit, not English, not Hindi, but only 
Kannada.”’ 
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Ramachandra Sharma 


According to Ezra Pound, ‘A great age in literature 
is perhaps always a great age in translations, or follows 
it.’ Most literatures of the world seem to support 
Pound’s thesis and Kannada is no exception. Even if 
one were tempted to question the validity of Pound’s 
claim in regard to the development we see in other 
forms of Kannada literature, there is no doubt about 
its rightness so far as poetry is concerned. The resur- 
gence of Kannada literature, particularly in poetry, 
can be clearly traced to a single event in the year 1926. 
That was the year in which Srikantia’s English Githagalu 
was published. It was a collection of his translations 
of some sixty English poems of the Romantic mould. . 
The event was to signal a new dawn, and poets all over 
the land found their voice. You and I rubbed 
shoulders with Rama and Krishna in the lines of poetry 
and our neighbours’ fears and yearnings found 
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expression, almost for the first time, and in words of 
everyday life. Poetry, in short, hed come down to 
earth and was relevant to the life and language around, 
once again. 


This collection of Srikantia’s translations is 
extremely valuable in my view for a non-literary 
reason. It clearly establishes the fact that Srikantia 
was a man of firm convicticns who never uttered words 
he did not believe in. As far back as 1911, when this 
piOneering spirit was a raw young man of twenty Seven, 
he spoke movingly about the status of Kannada at jhe 
time and set out the steps Kannadigas had to take, if 
Kannada had to be reckoned once again. He was 
convinced that we should look to English literature for 
sustenance and not Sanskrit as before; just as English 
had done and drawn its sap from Greek, Latin, French 
and German over the centuries. He spoke passiona- 
tely of the advantages that would result from such 
cross-fertilisation. He recommended translations of 
the best in English literature into Kannada and stressed 
the need to use the speech of the common man. 


It is evident that Srikantia was intent on practising 
what he had eloquently preached and the result of his 
missionary zeal in English Githagalu. It is interesting 
to note at this juncture that he was certainly not the 
first to translate English poetry. As a matter jof fact, 
we have a history of over a hundred years in this field. 
Messrs Narasimhacharya, Hattinyangadi Narayana Rao, 
Panje Mangeswara Rao and Govinda Pai had preceded 
Srikantia by a couple of decades, at least. It is 
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profitable to consider why ‘their pioneering efforts did 
not bear fruit like Srikantia’s did. Apart from any 
non-literary reasons one may offer, there are two literary 
ones, which in my eyes, are important: 


1. Their efforts were few and far between and so 
did not have sufficient momentum ; 


2. though the diction they employed was more of 
less modern, yet they were bound by tradition 
in matters of metre and form, 


And so, Kannada had to wait for the afrival of 
English Githagalu which sparkled with its eye-catching 
newness in metre, form and language. 


It is not my purpose in this short paper to undef- 
take a critical assessment of that collection of poems. 
Though Srikantia himself spoke modestly of his efforts 
as mere experimentation, eminent critics like T. N. 
Srikantayya and poets of stature like Bendre have hailed 
the work as not that of an apprentice but that of a 
master in the craft. Not all his translations have 
achieved the same measure of excellence and Srikantia, 
the astute critic that he was, knew it. But some have 
succeeded in an extraordinary fashion and occasionally 
have scaled heights which the original poems did not. 
It is my objective to take just two poems and point 
out that their success is because of their daring, because 
the translator gave freedom to the poet within. It is 
also my objective to clear my own thinking about what 
a good translation of poetry should aim to achieve, 
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When Dante said that ‘Nothing which the Muses 
have touched can be carried over to another tongue 
without losing its savour and harmony’, he was speaking 
in sorrow about the inevitable loss that occurs when 
the soul of a poem in one language is transferred to 
another. His is not the anger and rigidity of a man 
like Nabakov, who is against anything but literalism 
in translation. What is translation, Nabakov asks and 
replies, 


What is translation? On a platter 
A poet’s pale and glaring head ; 
A parrot’ speech, a monkey’s chatter 


A profanation of the dead. 


Thank Heavens, Srikantia had committed his act 
of profanation before Nabakov come out with his 
injunction. One is glad that he chose the company of 
Goethe, Dryden, Schopenhauer and Pound who believed 
that the art of taking the essence of a poem form one 
language into another is not a reprehensible act, but an 
act Of Creation. 


Every translator, particularly of poetry, has to 
work out his Own level about how close he intends 
to Stay to the original. This question of fidelity 
to the original may also be phrased in terms of the 
degree of freedom he chooses to take. There is no 
single formula, even for the same translator, which 
may be applied to all occasions. I believe that a 
translator’s decision cn the important matter of staying 
with the original or straying from it is, in addition to 
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being a matter of differential attitudes, a function of 
the goal he sets for himself. If his intention is merely 
to render a faithful version, his role is that of a 
traditional, I almost said official, translator. On the 
other hand, if his goal is to create a surrogate poem 
which can stand on its own, his role is primarily that 
of a poet. What he brings out will be expected to 
possess the qualities that a discerning reader of poetry 
in the language of translation wishes to see. In other 
words, the version will have to take into account both 
the genius of the language of translation and its 
cultural behaviour. When the task undertaken is 
nothing short of a recreation, the question of fidelity 
should necessarily take a lowly place in the scheme of 
things. 


As far back as B.C. 46, Cicero knew of the dangers 
of word-by word translations and Dryden mocks at 
such attempts as the acrobatics of a tight-rope walker; 
we may, if we want, admire him for having come out 
alive from the act, but not for his creation. 


Once we accept that fidelity in itself is neither a 
virtue nor one of the ten commandments we should 
never break, we are left with the problem of an accepta- 
ble degree of freedom in any translation of poetry. 
My contention is that, this, like the question of an 
individual’s freedom in a societal setting, is to be 
answered in terms of the end-product, namely, the 
acceptability of his behavicur, And just as in the 
case of a man’s freedom occassionally turning into 
licentiousness, excesses may be seen in the act of 
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translation, too. But the solution to the problem is 
surely not in denying a measure of freedom lest it cross 
the acceptable limits. 


Iam sure that Srikantia, like any other creative 
translator, asked all necessary questions and answered 
them in terms of the telt needs of the poem on hand. 
We see him staying close to the original poems when 
he felt confident about recreating them in an aestheti- 
cally satisfying manner, and on some occasions we see 
him daring to move away in order to make a poem of 
his translation. Obviously, he realised that the task 
of a good translator is not the same as that of a 
taxidermist. Verisimilitude, per se, is no virtue and 
there is evidence to believe that he knew it. 


No translator can ever hope to produce a mirror 
image of the original, particularly when there is a 
fundamental difference between the cultural experiences 
as embodied in the languages - we may take English 
and any of the Indian languages for illustration - and 
it is a matter of gratification that even before Srikantia, 
poets had realised it. For example, we have Hatti- 
yangadi Narayana Rao saying that, where appropriate, 
he had omitted certain elements in the original, or 
changed them. Srikantia mentions in his foreword 
about having changed certain names and sentiments in 
the original to suit the genius of the Kannada 
language. As a matter of fact, there is evidence to 
show that he was prepared to go much further than what 
these words indicate. In his rendering of one particu- 
lar poem, The Bridge of Sighs by Thomas Hood, jhe has 
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exercised a degree of freedom that would invite 
immediate opprobium from traditionalists but get 
applause from poets like Pound, Lowell and Logue. 
For example, the following lines in the original 


‘Alas for the rarity 
Of christian charity 
Under the sun |’ 


have in the Kannada version become the equivalent of 
something like, 


‘Oh, where in hiding 
is the tenderness 
of the noble faith, 
and where, the compassion 
of the noble clan — 
only the burning one knows !’ 


And again, in the same poem, the sudden and startling 
appearance of a stanza in the Kannada version, for 
which there is no basis in the original at all: 


May be, there is no child 

to ride the apron and reach 
for the waist, or to babble 
and turn grief into a smile !’ 


We must remember here that the context is the 
poet’s speculation about the reasons that could have 
driven the young woman to suicide. The Creative spirit 
in Srikantia rust have forced him to pursue a line of 
thinking which did not suggest itself to Hood. The 
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beauty of the argument that Srikantia forwards here 
is in its consonance with the cultural milieu in which 
the act of translation is taking place. It is in such 
places that-we see the art of translation lifting a poem 
to new and unthought-of heights. 


Or, take the example of Srikantia’s version of 
Charles Lamb’s ‘Old Familiar Faces’. The first three 
stanzas of the original are: 


I have had playmates, I have had companions 
In my days of childhood, in my joyful schooldays; 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


I have been laughing, I have been carousing, 
Drinking late. sitting late, with my bosom cronies; 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


I loved a Love once, the fairest among women ; 
Closed are her doors on me, I must not see her ; 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


In Srikantia’s version the content and sentiments 
are changed radically. A loose translation of the first 
three stanzas of the Kannada version would be: 


There were those that caressed and consoled me 
when, as a child, I fell, 
And friends to dance with in my happy days at 
school ; 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 
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Be it a fair, a picnic by the river or games on 
the field, 

There we were with no thoughts of home even 
when darkness fell; 


All, all afte gone, the old familiar faces. 


Blessed was I to get that girl and happiness 
beyond words, 
Now cremated, a heap of ash, and gone beyond 
my reach; 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


What has happened here, besides the changes in 
the first two stanzas mostly dictated by the translator’s 
appreciation of the differences between the English and 
the Kannada cultural milieu, is the sudden intrusion 
of an event in the life of the translator: the death of 
his young wife. The result is a coup d‘etat by Srikantia, 
by which the occasion of a poem by Charles Lamb is 
used for the discharge of his own experience. Or, to 
use the words of Bendre, the sap of the poetic craft 
has fused in such places with the sap of the poet’s 
life to yield a new Rasa, a living poem. In other 
words, the mundane act of translation has here become 
the miracle of transcreation. 


There is a clever saying that what eludes a transla- 
tor is the real poem. One is naturally tickled by such 
a witty statement, but, should not be blind to the 
fact that, here and there, the genius of a translator 
_ interacts with the genius of the original poet to produce 
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someting which neither had dreamt of. When we think 
of what Ezra Pound did with the Chinese poems and 
what Robert Lowell was able to do with the poems 
of Baudelaire, we are bound to marvel. It is interest- 
ing to femember in this connection that Pound was not 
a master at Chinese and that Lowell depended upon the 
existing translations of Baudelaire -some of them in 
prose — to create... a genuine poem in English. When 
we are faced with such achievements, we have to 
agreee with Professor Moorthy Rao and say that in the 
hands of a master the real poem is not what eludes the 
translator, but what steals its way into his translation. 


In my view, it is not important that, often, one 
experiences a sense of loss on looking at translations 
of poetry. What is important from the view point of 
the development of a language is the will to make 
repeated efforts in that direction. Without such efforts, 
in the words of George Steiner, ‘We would live in 
atrogant parishes bordered by silence.’ It is obvious 
that Srikantia, a man of vision, knew the dangers of 
such arrogance. 
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In Search of Tragedy 


L. S. Sheshagiri Rao 


B. M. Srikantia’s vision was essentially that of 
the tragic dramatist. Comedy -whether it is the 
boisterous and energetic comedy of Aristophanes or the 
sombre last pl<ey of Shakespeare or the calm vision of 
Chekhov - looks forward to the resolution of the 
issues in the immediate future, with the possibilty of 
the restoration of order. Tragedy does not leave us 
crushed; it does not leave the world in the grip of 
disorder. It presents a convulsion but suggests the 
possibility of the return of order and calm, but the 
world is impoverished and maimed. Shri’s vision was 
that of the dramatist who reckons with the evil in life, 
recognizes its power, but sees the ultimate restoration 
of order and harmony. This is the core of his best 
poem, ‘Shukrageethe’. Creation began with the dawn 
of light, and the forces of good were thrilled. But 
then the children of darkness entered to spread false- 
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hood and evil. The battle between good and evil began 
then, and is still going on; the day will come when, 
through forgiveness, purity of heart and devotion to 
truth, the children of light will triumph. Such is the 
vision enshrined in this poem. 


Shri was evidently deeply moved by Greek Tragedy. 
In his Introduction to Prof. Krishna Shastry’s book on 
Sanskrit Drama he gocs out of his way to elaborate 
the form of this tragedy. But contrary to many readers’ 
impression, when first he chose to write a tragedy, 
he did not choose the Greek form. His first effort in 
this fdirection was ‘Gadhayuddha Natakom’ (1925). It 
was when he composed ‘Ashwathaman’ (1929) that he 
clearly chose the Greek mould. And the gulf between 
the two works is amazing, 


‘Gadhayuddha Natakam’ was really extracted from 
the epic of Ranna, the tenth century poet, who, in his 
‘Sahasa Bheema Vijaya’, had narrated the story of 
Bheema’s triumph over Duryodhana. The narrative is 
highly dramatic, and Shri saw that with a few changes 
it could yield an excellent play. He made a few 
changes and gave Kannada literature its first tragedy. 
Not all the changes he made can be discussed here. 
But one thing is clear —- that he was deeply moved by 
the plight and death of Duryodhana. In several writings 
outside the play he lays emphasis on Ranna’s 
compassion for the vanquished monarch. The fallen 
warrior becomes the hero of Shri’s play. 


In this play, Shri has his material and his idea, but 
not the shaping tragic vision. Therefore, the play has 
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really no form. What we have is a deeply moving 
sequence of five acts. The material comes from Ranna’s 
epic. The Mahabharata war is all but over; Duryo- 
dhana is orphaned, having lost the mighty elders like 
Bheeshma and Drona, and the formidable warriors like 
Karna and Dusshasana. The narration in the epic 
begins with Draupadi expressing the fear that her 
husbands may still choose peace, and taunting them. 
The incensed Bheema swears he will never rest until 
Duryodhana has been punished ; Draupadi rejoices and 
heaps praise on him. Then we see Duryodhana with 
Sanjaya, who Counsels peace even at that stage. 
Duryodhana angrily rejects the suggestion. He speaks 
with poignant grief about Dusshasana, Karna and 
others. Then we have Dhritharashtra and Gandhari 
vainly trying to persuade him to seek peace with the 
Pandavas. They prevail on him to seek the guidance of 
Bheeshma. He keeps his word and meets the patriarch, 
but is unyielding. But he agrees to hide in the 
Vaishampayana lake until the return of Balarama. 
The Pandavas succeed in tracing him, and Bhee- 
ma’s Stinging taunts bring Duryodhana out of the lake. 
He falls in the mace duel. Ashwatthama comes after 
the fight. He vows to kill the Pandavas but only 
succeeds in killing the Upapandavas. Duryodhana tells 
him he has blundered, and dies. 


Shri takes the story as Ranna narrates it. Ranna 
has said that his narration would resemble the lion’s 
sufvey (he means retrospective narration). So he 
chooses to present directly only the last part of the 
Mahabharata story, with the mace duel as the climax. 
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Shri does not seem to :.ave recognized the fact that the 
purpose and the vision of Ranna would necessarily 
have determined his shaping of the materials he took 
from Vyasa’s epic, and would have penetrated it. 
Ranna is celebratiag the victory of justice over 
injustice, of Bheema over Duryodhana. (Incidentally, 
he identifies Bheema with his patron-king, Satyashraya.) 
The very plight of Duryodhana, the lord of splendour, 
the master of a mighty army, now surrounded by the 
dead bodies of those dearest to his heart, with none 
but on old attendant by his side, compels pity; and 
Ranna, the great poet that he is, is full of compassion 
for him. He draws himas aman of strong loyalties 
and affection. But his compassion does not make him 
shut his eyes to the natufe of Duryodhana’s earlier 
deeds, in seeking to murder the Pandavas in the 
deceptive palace or in trying to strip Draupadi naked 
in the court. There are clear references both to the 
crimes and to their enormity. He does stress the 
prowess of Duryodhana; after all, it heightens the 
glory of the victory of Bheema, his hero. But he dees 
not see the fallen monarch as the victim of Fate. Shri 
takes the story from Ranna (that is, with his organiza- 
tion of the material from Vyasa) and also the greater 
part of the dialogues. But he has his idea of Duryo- 
dhana’s fall. He does not only make the changes 
inevitable in casting the material in the dramatic 
mould. He softens the references to Duryodhana’s 
crimes. He drops certain references and passages which 
present Bheema in a favourable light. In the poem, 
before defying Dharmaraya, Bheema bows to him. 
There is no such grace in Bheema in the play. In the 
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epic, as Duryodhana emerges from the Vaishampayana 
Lake, Bheema admifes his courage, but the Bheema 
of the play displaysno such magnanimity. In the 
former Bheema calls Duryodhana ‘manadhana’ (one to 
whom his honour is his treasure) ; in the play there isno 
such tribute. The changes were obviously meant to 
lower Bheema and strengthen our admiration and pity 
for Duryodhana. 

But, as I have said earlier, Ranna’s vision had pene- 
trated his wnaterial. Andso, what do we find in the 
play? It opens with ascene in which Krishna, Bheema 
and Draupadi figure, Bheema vows never to acquiesce in 
peace with the Kauvaravas, but to vanquish Duryodhana, 
to break his thigh, and to kick his crown. In the next 
scene we see Duryodhana with Sanjaya, bewailing the 
the treachery of Drona and his son, who had not devo- 
ted their prowess to his service. Sanjaya 
reminds him of the prowess of Bheema_ and 
Arjuna, andthe wisdom and kindnes of Dharmaraya. 
Duryodhana is incenced, and accuses Dharmaraya 
of uttering a lie to. kill his own revered Guru. 
Then he goes on to ask, ‘‘Where was Bheema’s might 
when my brother dragged his wife by her hair? 
Where was the manliness of your heroes when she, who 
has five husbands, was harassed by my brother ?’”’ As the 
scene develops the magnitude of Duryodhana’s losses, his 
Joneliness and his deep affection for his brother and his 
children move us. There is no doubt about it. His blind 
father and his mother arrive, and the meeting arouses 
pity as well as admiration; the parents plead with 
Duryodhana to seek peace; he replies: ‘Dharmaraya 
swore that if harm befell even one of his four brothers 
he would offer himself to the Fire God; I have lost a 
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hundred brothers. Do not hope that I shall live. 
Shall I not become what they have become?” Noble 
words, and deeply moving. He accedes to their advice 
that he should seek guidance from Bheeshma. They 
hope that the Patriarch, waiting for his death, would 
he able to persuade him where they had failed. We 
then see the king surrounded by mocking spirits haun- 
ting the battlefield strewn with dead bodies. He bows 
to the dead Drona and pays handsome tribute to the 
heroic Abhimanyu, bowing to him, too. AW these 
and the sight of the dead bodies of others dear to him 
no doubt stir our pity and admiration. His magnificent 
tribute to Karna almost redeemshim. He tells Bhee- 
shma that he fights, not for the sake of the land but 
for his determination. The next scene is given to the 
Pandavas in search of their antagonist. The last scene 
is that of the mace fight. The taunts of Bheema draw 
Duryodhana from the lake, and a fight follows. As 
each combatant metes out punishment he reminds his 
antagonist of his misdeeds. Duryodhana reminds Bheema 
of-his slaughter of the Kaurava youths. There is one 
incident which wins our admiration for Duryodhana. 
He refuses to harm Bhecma who is felled with a blow. 
He says, ‘This is a fair fight. I shall wake him up 
with the breeze of my mace.’ But a little later Bheema 
breaks his thigh and kicks the royal crown. This is 
followed, as in the poem, by the Ashwatthama episode. 


Thus Shri has modified his material to heighten 
the colours of Duryodhana’s prowess, his loyalty to 
his kinsmen, and to deepen our sense of his lonelines 
and sorrow. He also adds werds meant to present his 
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hero as one overwhelmed by Providence. Duryodhana’s 
last words are addressed to Ashwatthama : ‘Go and do 
penance for what you have done. We cannot oppose 
the Divine Will’. Also, Shri’s Krishna sees Bheema 
pursued by the Furies, goddesses of vengeance. 


How does Shri’s Duryodhana strike us? As a mighty 
hero, as one capable of deep affection and strong 
loyalties, and as one under a crushing mountain of 
sorrow. Sorrow is piled on sorrow. But that is not 
all. The greater part of the work comes from Ranna 
and so there are numerous references to the crimes 
committed by the king himself. Within the first fifteen 
lines of the play there is a reference to the shameful 
insult offered to Draupadi. And there stands before us 
the flaming Draupadi herself, passionately describing 
her humiliation ; and, as Bheema describes her, there 
she is, tears streaming down her cheeks, the living 
reminder of Duryodhana’s shameful behaviour. In 
the next scene Duryodhana himself refers to the 
humiliation of Draupadi in his court, but -with no 
sense of remorse or shame. He also describes what 
Arjuna has suffered (‘He became my slave with his elder 
brother, he retired to the forest in garments made of 
bark’ etc.). All these cannot but remind us of what 
suffering Duryodhana had heaped on the Pandavas for 
no feason but that he was jealous of them and hated 
them. His anguished tributes to Bheeshma, Drona, 
Karna and others also serve to underscore the waste 
that his obduracy has wrought. During the mace 
fight, Duryodhana and Bheema remind each other of 
their misdeeds. True, the ghastly picture of Bheema 
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drinking Dusshasana’s blood is repulsive. But Bheema 
lists Duryodhana’s misdeeds onc after another — the 
attempt to burn the Pandavas, the attempt to poison 
him, the deception at the game of dice, and the 
humiliation of Draupadi. And this panorama of the 
king’s crimes comes just before his fall; and it is 
difficult to see him as one vanquished by Providence. 
Duryodhana does not stand before us asa great man 
with many admirable qualities whose one weakness 
or failing led him toa single wrong choice or crime 
and who, thereafter, was driven from crime to crime 
with no freedom of choice. What we see is a persistent 
assertion of wickedness; consistently brushing aside 
all opportunities of self- redemption. In the last 
scene there is no evidence of self-knowledge, no 
illumination vouchsafed to him before his death. He 
says to Ashwatthama, ‘There is no resisting Fate’, but, 
there is nothing to suggest that he has assessed his own 
deeds, no trace of remorse for the crimes he committed 
impelled by jealousy and hatred even in the days of 
their youth. So, Ranna’s vision clashes with Shri’s, 
and what we have is a profoundly moving sequence of 
five scences. 


Three years later came ‘Ashwaithaman’. Shri took 
the story from the Sauptika Parva of the Mahabharata. 
The ordering of events and the shaping of the action 
follow Aias (Ajax) of Sophocles. Many speeches 
are taken from the Greek play but modified and fit 
into the pattern of the Kannada play superbly. We 
are not, however, concerned here with the amazing skill 
of Shri in achieving this assimilation. (Professor 
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Moorthy Rao has elaborately and discerningly explained 
this aspect of the play in his book on Srikantia.) 
What matters here is that Shri gave Kannada its first 
full-fledged tragedy - a great work in which the 
transforming and shaping imagination is throughout at 
work, 


When the play opens, we see Rudra and Krishna 
in conversation. (In the play Krishna is no divinity 
but a very great man.) Ashwatthama has massacred 
women and children in the Pandava camp, and has also 
killed dumb animals. All the while he has been 
gloating over his achievement, imagining that he has 
killed the Pandavas. He has brought a sheep which he 
imagines to be Krishna, and is bent on torturing it. 


Rudra himself narrates what happened that morn- 
ing. As Ashwatthama strode to the Pandava camp, 
Rudra appeared and asked him what deed he sought 
to perform and what boon he (Rudra) could grant. 
‘I shall wipe out the Pandavas’ said Ashwatthama. 
‘Except some’ added Rudra. But Aswathama only said, 
‘Watch, Rudra, watch from a distance and see how 
mighty,’ man can be’, He laughed, and so did Rudra. 
Then the latter cast his net of ‘illusion, and Ashwa- 
tthama’s wits were confounded. Krishna moves away, 
and Ashwatthama enters. He is full of the joy of 
victory, and he declares that he has brought Krishna. 
He will tie him toa pole and thrash him and torture 
him. ‘Torture not the poor Gopa’ pleads Rudra with 
mock humility. Ashwatthama answers, ‘Ask any other 
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boon, Rudra, and I shall grant it, but not this one’. 
He walks into his tent and Krishna returns. Rudra 
says, 


See how mighty Divine Will is, Krishna? 
It there a man more learned or stronger than he? 


Know you such a one? 


Krishna answers, ‘No, I have not seen such a one’. 


It is not my purpose to follow every turn of the 
story. But this part of the play is important for my 
purpose, and hence this rather detailed account. 


The difference between the earlier play and this 
leaps to the eye. In the earlier play, the hero is not 
faced with a choice which both reveals his character 
and seals hig fate. True, his aged and heart-broken 
parents beg him to make peace with the Pandavas but 
he refuses. But no fateful choice is really involved 
here, for the war has gone too far and Duryodhana has 
lost too much even to contemplate an agreement with 
the Pandavas. But here, Ashwatthama does choose, 
and the choice is catastrophic. Once he, a man of 
matchless learning and formidable prowess, decides to 
enter the Pandava camp by stealth at dead of night, the 
outcome cannot but be tragic. 


Most of the critical interpretations have seen 
Ashwatthama as a great man who defies Providence and 
suffers for his hubris. He refuses the boon Rudra is 
willing to grant and asks him to watch what a man’s 
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might cando. And when Rudra, with mock humility, 
urges him to spare Krishna, he says, ‘I will grant you 
any boon but that’. He, a mere mortal to speak of 
granting Rudra a boon! And so he pays the price for 
his spiritual arrogance. He is crushed, crushed 
utterly. 


This view is no doubt based on what Rudra himself 
says in the play. His words about Ashwatthama have 
already been quoted. He also says to Krishna: 


Thou hast seen such spectacles. Insult not 
Providence, exult not whate’er thy wealth 

Thy power, thy sway. This day may raise a man, 
But that will hurl him down. The Gods bless him © 


That’s modest and crush all others. 


The Chorus underscores the same lesson, declaring - 
‘Man knows not what the morrow may bring. He is 
wise who accepts whatever is granted. Man lives, if 
Rudra is pleased ; or else, he perishes. Rudra will not 
but be pleased if a man is humble. He will not but be 
pleased if a man knows his limitations’. 


All this bears out the view that the play depicts 
the catastrophic downfall of a great man drunk with 
his own prowess. But it seems to me that a deeper 
study of the play suggests something more. 


In the dialogue between Ashwatthama and Rudra 
(already quoted), what exactly happens? As Ashwa 
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tthama is striding towards the tents of the Pandavas, 
Rudra asks him whither he is hastening. Ashwatthama 
answers that he would slaughter the Pandavas. Rudra 
DOES NOT tell him that it is a heinous crime to 
massacre the sleeping warriors. He only says, ‘Except 
some’. Ashwatthama answers, ‘Watch, Rudra, watch 
from a distance, and you will see the might of human 
action’. Rudra adds, ‘He laughed in arrogance, and 
I laughed’. It is needless to point out that Ahswa- 
tthama’s laughter was afrogant, and Rudra’s was 
mocking. What offends Rudra is not the foulness of 
the deed, (he indeed, permits him to butcher all but a 
few) but Ashwatthama’s refusal to be guided by him. 
All through the play we see Atshwatthama’s devotion 
to Rudra. He has named his son Rudrashakti. He 
addresses Rudra as ‘the Compassionate One’. Even as 
he enters his tent to torture ‘Krishna’, he prays 
‘Protect me ever, Lord Rudra, as Thou dost now’. 
(Notice the unconscious irony in the words, ‘As Thou 
dost now’.) When he discovers what a foul deed he 
has done, be turns againto Rudra: ‘O Rudra, Guru- 
deva! The Guru of my Guru!’. But even then Rudra 
is not appeased. He knows, of course, that Ashwa- 
tthama is matchless in knowledge and prowess. Ashwa- 
tthama has called him the Compassionate One. He is 
his Guru, so he says. But no, Rudra cannot forgive - 
not the crime of massacring the sleeping — but the crime 
of having refused a boon from him, and of not bowing 
to his will. At the end, even Krishna speaks of Rudra 
with awe and a sense of mystery: 


Though mine enemy, his plght moves me; 
I pity him that was tripped by Fate and fell ; 
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He today, and me tomorrow. What life is this 
Of mortal man, a breeze across the plains, 


A moving shadow that vanishes ! 


These words betray more fear and awe than admiration. 


Thus, the Ultimate Power is beyond man’s 
comprehension. It is not necessarily partial to Right- 
eousness (Rudra offers no criticism of Ashwatthama’s 
deed). Once offended, it is relentless. The offender 
may call it compassionate ; he may call it his Guru’s 
Guru; but nothing appeases this Power. But man 
cannot ignore it, cannot seek refuge save with it. 
Ashwatthama cries out in agony, ‘Enough of this 
mockery of Rudra’ and again, ‘He saved them, Rudra 
stayed my hand and saved the Pandavas’. And yet, 
bitter irony, when he is on the point of killing himself 
and fears that his body may fall into the hands of 
Bheema and may be dishonourted, to whom can he 
offer prayer but to Rudra- Rudra who has already 
disgraced and shattered him: 


O Rudra - it is meet that the dying 

Should pray- be good to me; it’s not 

A great boon I crave —- Grant that Ekalavya, 
My friend, may be the first to lift this corpse. 


But even Bheema echoes our feelings and says : 


Rudra, the lord of us all, Rudra 
Deserted him, 
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and an unexpected response from Krishna, the wise 
Krishna, _ Startles us into a new awareness : 


Did he desert him, did he accept him, 
How can we know the heart of Rudra ? 
Say I, He purified and drew his soul 
To Him. 


But, incomprehensible though the Final Power may 
be, itis notas if the world is totally without laws, 
One grim law the Chorus recognizes — and its operation 
is borne out by the events of the past and the present— 
‘So Karma keeps ever breeding’: Gazing on the corpse 
of the hero the Chorus recalls the story of the Maha- 
bharata and exclaims : 


What hour was it that gave birth to Draupadi 
The obdurate one, the plague of the Kauravas ! 


That laughter of Draupadi when Duryodhana slipped and 
fell into the pond has now released streams of blood: 
One deed leads to another unless— 


Unless forgiveness withers it away. 


Ekalavya seeks to honour the dead Ashwatthama. 
Bheema resists. When a bloody clash seems inevitable, 
Krishna intervenes. If we let him honout out worst 
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foe, asks Bheema, where is victory for us? Krishna 


answers : 


Victory is to yield to a friend ; 
Forgiveness is victory. To trample 
Your wrath, to uphold Dharma - that’s victory. 


Let us note that there is no reference to Rudra here, no 
mention of the need to bow before him and live in awe 
of him. 


The play presents immense suffering and disgrace 
and anguish leading to suicide. But yet it does not 
leave us shattered, leave us with a sense of man’s 
insignificance. If the first half of the play shows man’s 
floundering in a world he cannot understand, paradoxi- 
cally, the second half which presents the spectatcle of 
the hero's suicide, also comforts us. In fact, the 
arrival of the Chorus starts this process. For, in the 
midst of anguish and helplessness; we hear the voice 
of true friendship. Whatever else the miserable 
Ashwatthama may have lost,he has not lost the comfort 
of friendship. As the play proceeds this voice of 
friendship grows stronger and firmer; at one stage 
these simple hunters are prepared even to defy the 
mighty Bheema, for the honour due to their dead 
friend. Ashwatthama, about to kill himself. remem- 
bers his home, the lovely Karnataka country. It is the 
abode of loveliness, irresistible to the eye. It is the 
home of greatness, of happiness. And, even as he is — 
about to run on his sword in his tent, the Chorus 
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imagines that all will be well, and its song wells up in 
sheer joy: 


O joy! great joy! 


Joy that makes me leap and dance! 


Yes, Ashwatthama dies, dies in misery. But the beauty 
of his homeland, the tenderness of his friendship, the 
green pastures, the companionship which filled him 
With joy in the bygone days —all these are as real, as 
much a part of his life, as his present misery. 


And it isin the second half that the character of 
Krishna develops. If Ashwatthama has been over- 
confident, shortsighted and impulsive, Krishna is wise 
dignified and noble. It is he who arrests the flood of 
Bheema’s wrath which would insult a fallen foe. He 
puts victory in the right perspective: ‘He today, and 
me tomorrow’ and ‘Victory is to yield to a friend ; 
victory is to curb your anger; victory is forgiveness’ 
Krishna, who walks in the shadow of Rudra in the 
first half, rises to an awe-inspifing stature in the 
second half. 


And so, in Ashwatthaman, Shri gained a tragic 
vision and found a perfect form to match. The search 
for tragedy was over. Kannada Literature was enriched 
with a new form, and a great play. 
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S. Srikantaiya 


it 


“‘Troubadours ffom all the world over gathered in 
May 1924 at Toulouse in a beautiful and spacious 
garden, there to recite poems and hear poems fead. 
The chief prize. a golden violet, fell to a French 
competitor.’? B. M. Srikantia’s Ashwatthaman is a 
high water-mark in Kannada literature and it would be 
certain to receive an award of this kind in any literary 
contest. 


The story of Ashwatthaman contained in the Sauptika 
Parva of the Mahabharata has been utilized, with some 
changes, in this rendering of the Ajax of Sophocles. 
Extant Ajaxian legends and the Ashwatthaman myths 
have teen drawn upon in moulding a harmonious, 
thought-compelling, beautiful Kannada tfagedy. This 
bold experiment in the art of grafting Greek on Indian 
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legend will be welcomed by all lovers of the two most 
gifted peoples of the ancient world. 


The adaptation of Ajax as Ashwatthaman does not at 
all mean that the stock of heroism available in our 
traditions is meagre. On the contrary, it is a reveren- 
tial tribute to their epic grandeur. And to a mind 
steeped in ancient epic and dramatic literatures, 
similarties in situation, character and sentiment are 
so striking that instinctively it feels the whole world 
kin. Ashwatthaman seems to have been written in this 
spirit. 


Style and Metre 


As regards the style and versification of the play, 
they are what we have learnt to expect from the author 
of Engltsh Githagalu, the Silver Jubilee Ode and the 
Gadayuddha Natakam — simple, sincere, scholarly. The 
diction and style are chaste and elegant ; the rhythm 
of the verses is felicitous and carefully suited to the 
varying moods; and in their lucidity, lightness of 
touch and reserve of strength, they remind the reader 
of Kalidasa and Tennyson. The language is matched 
to its great original in clarity, dignity and terseness. 
Appropriately classical in form, it is in spirit a close 
reficction of the homely, spoken idiom of to-day. The 
dialogucs and odes are conveyed admirably in a variety 
of metres invented to bring out the special qualities of 
Greek dramatic verse. 


The language of Ashwatthaman and its tragic end 
have, no doubt, provoked some honest criticism but 
few will deny the success of the effort. In Ashwatthaman 
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the language transports us to the ancient days of 
Kurukshetra and Dakshinapatha and helps us to 
visualize how these characters would have conversed 
amongst themselves. Yet, it is sufficiently modernized. 
For such a course one may be feferred to Butcher and 
Lang’s fine translation of the /liad and the Odyssey in the 
language of the Bible. 


As an experiment in tragedy and a bold bid for 
freedom for Kannada literature, Ashwatthaman is a great 
success. Although a tragic atmosphere is not the vogue 
in Oriental literature, it isnot unknown. For, apart 
from the tragic vicissitudes which a hero meets with 
almost everywhere, Bhasa’s Ooru Bhangam furnishes 
a good example of tragedy. Such themes are a healthy 
sign and are required for the free and many-sided 
development of Kannada. 


Ajax in Indian Setting 


The Indian setting given to the Ajaxian legends 
has furnished the occasion for taking parallels from the 
Mahabharata. Conformably to their new environment, 
the Sophoclean characters have undergone a transforma- 
tion suited to Indian imagination. There is, however, 
no rigid clinging to either traditicn in the development 
of the characters in Ashwatthaman. The Greek and 
Trojan heroes, their relations and friends become 
Indianized. Still, some of them are new to the Indian 
epic as well as to the Ajax myths in the dress in which 
we find them in the play. The characters are taken 
from the Greek original, but their relationships are 
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changed, befitting the altered environment. Owing to 

this adjustment to the new background. the tragedy of 

the drama may be said to lie in the new relationships 

introduced in the theme more than even in the suicide of 

the immortal Ashwatthama, who shines all the better 
by his transfiguration through death. 


In the process of Indianization, the Greek charac- 
ters suffer a sea-change. Bhargavi, imagined sister of 
Parasutama (an Avatarof Vishnu) and the daughter of 
Jamadagni, is here the mother of Drona, who, accord- 
ing to tradition, is pitcher-born. Her sublime figure 
takes the place of the captured slave-bride of Ajax, 
Tecmessa, in the original. Drona, his son Ashwatthama 
and a hunter-chieftain, Ekalavya (a disciple of Drona— 
because he worshipped his clay image) are respectively 
Telamon, Ajax and his half-brother Teucer of the 
Greek tragedy. For Salamis is substituted the ancient 
Banavasi in the Karnataka country sung by the oldest 
Kannada poet Pampa and famous for its trade and 
prosperity, more particularly during the period* when 
the tragedy of Ajax was composed by the celebrated 
Greek playwright. The Salamian warriors are, 
therefore, the Bedar huntsmen who accompany Ekalavya 
as Soldiers to the camp of Drona in the Bharata War 
and who form the chorus in the Kannada Drama. 
Ekalavya’s death long before the battle of the eighteen 
days in the Mahabharata does not affect the plot of 
Ashwatthaman and such anachronisms are common even 
in historical plays. Ashwatthama is deified, subsequent 
to his suicide. Krishna becomes humanized; yet he is 


*Referred to by Ptolemy. McCrindle’s Ancient India as described 
by Ptolemy, p. 178. Cf.Q.J.M.S., Vol. 18 [1927-28], pp. 300-01. 
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4 divine hero, like Odysseus. The patron of Ajax, Pallas 
Athene, takes the male form as Rudra, possibly 
because her maternal figure has masculine outlines and 
she plays the hero in Homer’s battles. Besides, Rudra 
himself is considered as another form of Shakti. 


II 


The Indian Legend 


The name of the legendary Ashwatthama was, 
according to tradition, derived from the circumstance 
that he uttered at his birth a cry like the neighing of a 
horse. He was trained by his father Drona, along 
with the Pandava and Kaurava heroes. Passing over 
the incidents up to the injures infiicted on the Kaurava 
hero Duryodhana, which culminated in his death, we 
find Ashwatthama proceeding — at the dying request of 
Duryodhana~to the enemy camp to kill the sleeping 
Pandavas. An awful figure rises up and obstructs his 
path, he ultimately recognizes it to be his tutelary god, 
Isvara. Thereupon, he builds a fire to worship him 
and having nothing else to offer, casts his own flesh 
into the burning flames. Thus propitiated, Rudra 
enters his soul saying: ‘Hitheto for the sake of 
Krishna, have I protected the sons of Draupadi; but 
now their hour of doom has come.’ Further, he receives 
ftom Rudra, a sword which makes him invincible for 
that night. On that terrible night, Drishtadyumna’s 
neck is twisted and the Upa-Pandavas are murdered in 
cold blood, while Kripa and Kritavarman guard the 
entrance, sword in hand. By. the timely foresight of 
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Krishna, the Pandavas are hurried to the enemy camp 
and escape destruction. Of this, Ashwatthama is, 
however, unaware and he deludes himself into the 
belief that he has killed the great heroes. The severed 
heads of the juveniles are presented as a trophy to 
Duryodhana who bewails the fate of the innocents as 
they, had they lived, would have continued the lineage. 
Ashwatthama, thereafter, disappears for a time but is 
caught by Arjuna. Draupadi does not want him to die 
but the precious jewel in his head is taken as it is 
considered equivalent to taking off his head and satisfy- 
ing the vow of Arjuna. Ashwatthama is then left to 
lead a life of disgrace. 


The Plot 


The main plot of the tragedy of Ashwatthaman may 
now be set out in brief. - 


There is mysterious slaughter in the Pandava camp 
at night and suspicion points to a raid by some Kaurava 
warrior. Krishna sets out to trace the culprit from the 
foot-prints and in the course of the search, approaches 
the residence oof Ashwatthama. There he meets 
Rudra who informs him that Ashwatthama, in revenge 
for the foul murder of Duryodhana, prayed to him 
to enable him destroy the Pandava-kula. When tha‘ 
prayer was refused, he taunted, and defied him, proce- 
eded tothe Pandavacamp and in a fieryfrenzy under 
the spell of Rudra, killed the cattle, women and children 
and carried off as prisoners of war some cattle and as 
Krishna, a lamb. He was toftufing them all. Asking 
Krishna to observe what follows, Rudra calls Ashwa- 
tthama out of his tent, in spite of Krishna's entreaties 
not todo so. Ashwatthama appears, claims credit for 
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killing Bheema and Arjuna and gloats over the tortures 
he is inflicting on the schemer Krishna. The latter pities 
poor Ashwatthama in his wild condition and Rudra 
exclaims; ‘Whatever the prowess or wealth man be 
possessed of, if he becomes vain and despises the gods, 
he will meet with his deserts and he will not be spared.’ 


The chorus hear the taunts of the Pandavas that 
Ashwatthama was the slaughterer of cattle and the Pan- 
dava children. They grieve over these slanderous 
attacks and are anxious that their master should dispel 
them. They approach Ashwatthama to find out the truth. 
They think that, if the news betrue, it must be attri- 
buted to the work of Fate and that Ashwatthama could 
never have deliberately done it. His grandmother 
Bhargavi, however, confirms the story and begs them 
as his friends, to comfort Ashwatthama as he, with his 
mind unhinged, is sorrowing for what has befallen and 
is meditating some violence on himelf. 


Like Ekalavya, the chorus are true to theif master 
to the last, and on hearing from Bhargavi the news of 
the slaughter, they are immersed in sorrow; they see 
the hero and try to pacify him and assuage his feelings 
with words of comfort. 


Ashwatthama is in agonies amidst the victims of his 
cruel deed; considers that death is the only punish- 
ment for his acts ; exclaims that when he went as a loyal 
soldier of Kaurava and pleased him by destroying the 
Pandavas, Fate should will otherwise; and resolves 
that he must now atone for it by killing himself. Bhar- 
gavi and the chorus attempt to console him but in vain. 
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He says that he is no longer under any obligations 
to Rudra who has abandoned him ; ruminates over 
his life in which there was no joy or good luck ; 
thinks of his dear mother country, Karnataka, and the 
land of his adoption-the great Kurukshetra; sends 
for his son Rudrasakti and blesses him, saying that 
he would find a protector in Ekalavya who has just 
gone to hunt; and returns to his tent. 


The chorus recall the pleasures of Banavasi and 
think of their fate in the land of Kurukshetra ; and 
bemoan the spirit overtaking Ashwatthama. To escape 
from these people, Ashwatthama feigns to yield to the 
entreaties of Bhargavi; says that he has learnt by 
experience that it is unwisdom to defy the power- 
ful gods; that he would therefore go to the sacred 
places to expiate his sins and thereby appease the 
wrath of Rudra; adds that his friends will hear that 
he has earned liberation from the tortures of his sins ; 
and departs. 


The chorus believe him and sing in great glee the 
praises of god Rudra, considering that Ashwatthama 
has turned towards Him and is, therefore, saved. In the 
meantime a messenger arrives with the news_ that 
Ekalavya has returned from the hunt; that the entire 
Pandava army attacked and reviled him as the bosom 
friend of the maniac Ashwatthama; that Krishna pacified 
them all; that, according to the prophetic vision of 
Krishna the anger of Rudra is upon Ashwatthama only 
for that day and that if Ashwatthama manages not to go 
out, Rudra may be appeased and he may yet be saved. 
Thereupon, the chorus and Bhargavi feel anxious 
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that Ashwatthama should have gone ahead and search 


for him in every direction. 


The scene now shifts to a wood inanother part 
of the great battlefield.  Ashwatthama curses the 
Pandavas, falls on his own sword which Abhimanyu 
had given him and dies. On discovering this, Bhargavi 
and the chorus are plunged into great grief; feel 
that there was no reason for the Pandavas and 
Krishna to rejoice over this incident, as they did 
not defeat Ashwatthama and since, as Bhargavi puts 
it, Fate has decreed otherwise. Ekalavya also joins 
them; praises the heroic and noble qualities of 
Ashwatthama ; lamenting, he asks with what face 
he can go back to his own country and then turns 
to the funeral rites of the departed hero. Hearing 
of the slaughter of the Upa-Pandavas, Bheema comes 
in great anger; and finding his bitter enemy already 
dead he forbids the funeral ceremonies, proclaiming 
that the body must be thrown to the dogs and wolves. 
Words run high and they prepare to fight. 


The chorus curse those first responsible for war 
among mankind; meditate upon the pleasures of 
peace ; point to Draupadi’s fiery birth and her merry 
laughter as the cause of all this wretchedness to herself 
and the rest; and appeal to the warriors to forbear. 


Krishna now comes and tries to pacify Bheema 
telling him that it is not Kshatriya Dharma to pursue a 
fallen hero or to disgrace his corpse ;_ that it is against 
the law of both god and man to obstruct a funeral ; 
that it is not right to give way to agitation and wrath 
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owing to the tribulations of a woman; and that 
Ashwatthama is a great hero worthy of worship. 
Bheema asks derisively: ‘How are you concerned when 
his own personal god Rudra has forsaken him? 
Krishna answers: How do we know the heart of 
Rudra? I deem that He has purged him of evil and drawn 
the purified soul unto Him.’ Bheema goes away saying 
that Krishna may do ashe pleases but that he could 
not love Ashwatthama. Krishna blesses Rudrasakti, 
the son of the hero. The body of Ashwatthama is then 
removed for cremation. And Ekalavya and the chorus 
turn to their native land vowing to erect a temple to 
Ashwatthama who had after a fight with Rudra attained 
liberation by union with Him; and arrange for an 
annual festival in honour of the canonized 
Ashwatthama. 


III 


Some Viewpoints Considered 


In regard to the changes introduced in the tragedy 
of Ashwatthama as distinguished from the legendary 
hero as known to Indian traditions or the Ajax myths 
some reference has already been made. ‘These may 
now be considered in somewhat greater detail 


Ashwatthaman has to be judged in its entiroty. The 
story as retold is not improbable either histori. 
cally or mythologically. Besides, an author has to be 
allowed some freedom in constructing his plot and 
developing his characters. Every deviation from 
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tradition cannot be treated as a sacrilege especially 
when the ancient epic atmosphere is maintained. 


Ashwatthaman does not follow the incidents in the 
Mahabharata in preference to the story in Ajax; but 
several of them have been taken though their counter- 
parts are not found in the original drama of Sophocles. 
For instance, Ashwatthama’s twisting of the head of 
Drishtadyumna has no pafallel in the Greek legend. 
That part of the same incident, dealing with Kripa and 
Kritavarman guarding the entrance to the tent with 
drawn swords to prevent escape, while Ashwatthama 
was doing his ‘merry’ work inside, is omitted. Again, 
while in Ajax the enchantment cast by Athene averts the 
disaster and turns the calamity to the cattle, in the 
Mahabharata Krishna’s divine vision removes. the 
Pandavas from the scene of slaughter. In the drama 
under reference, enchantment cast by Rudra turns away 
the wrath of Ashwatthama from the Pandavas. Later 
on Krishna dons the seer’s role of Calchas. The inci- 
dent of Teucer returning to Salamis and relating to 
his old parents the story of the humiliation and 
suicide of Ajax has been cut out to fit in with the death 


of the parents of Ashwatthama as depicted in the 
tragedy. 


The development of the character of Draupadi is 
one of the most important in the Mahabharata, but the 
suicide of Ashwatthamarenders it unnecessary in the 
play. Ashwatthama’s end in the Mahabharata contemp- 
lates it, but his death in the play gives no occasion for 
it. She is just referred to by the chorus and by Bheema. 
Arjuna does not come into the play at all. Lest the 
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idea of cutting away the precious jewel that gleamed 
in darkness from the head of Ashwatthama should be 
considered an insult, even this is spared, in spite of 
Bheema, to the hero in the tragedy. One feature of 
Draupadi’s character, namely, the chastening and 
subdued influence wrought by the carnage in battle with 
the resultant war-weariness and remorse is transferred 
to Ashwatthama in the drama. 


In the tragedy of Ashwatthama, Ajax is taken back 
centuries behind his probable date in Greek legend, 
and is given a place, no mean or dishonourable one, in 
another noble epic of the world belonging to an elder 
branch of the great Aryan family. Ashwatthama 
though dead is yet alive as he is enrolled among the 
gods. 


Ashwatthama is a familiar figure in the Maha- 
bharata; closely resembles Ajax of the mighty 
shield: and the similarities are greater than the 
divergences. Ajax in a Hindu garb is, therefore, 
a very arresting subject. The beauty and the importance 
of the Mahabharata lie in the fact that it is an 
encyclopaedia of the life and knowledge of Ancient India. 
This epic is said to have been evolved from a cycle of 
popular hero songs which were later utilized for purposes 
of religious teaching. That the same heart beats in every 
human breast is well exemplified by the,traditional belief 
common in the Greek mythology as well as in the Indian 
that things are planned by the gods. ‘With the very 
girdle that had been given to him by Ajax, Hector was 
gripped to the chariotrail, and mangled till he gave 
up the ghost. It was from Hector that Ajax had this gift 
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and by this hath he perished in his deadly fall. Was it 
not the Fury who forged this blade, was not that girdle 
wrought by Hades, grim artificer ?’ Ashwatthama falls 
upon the blood-stained sword presented to him by Abhi- 
manyu and dies. Teucer, therefore, believesin a divinity 
that shapes our ends. 


IV 


Myth and Legend: Common Origins 


These considerations necessarily lead us to the impor- 
tant and interesting subject of common origins for many 
of the legends in the world’s literature. The earliest of 
them may be traced to folk-tales of fifty centuries in 
Egyptian myth and legend culminating in the triumph 
of the Sun God Ra. ‘Civilization,’ says Jastrow, ‘like 
the spark emitted by the striking of steel on flint is every- 
where the result of stimulus evoked by the friction of 
one ethnic group upon another.’ Also periodic migra- 
tions ffom the steppe lands of pastoral folk marked the 
history of the ancient world. Besides climate, shortage 
of food supply, increase of population in peaceful times, 
and the fruits of civilization caused movements in the 
irfesistible human tides. Thus, cultural influences 
travelled along the intersecting avenues of trade and 
brought importance to the Tigro-Euphrates valley, the 
Mediterranean seaboard and the Nile region, in different 
periods of the world’s history. That is how even today 
the leavening elements of the Mesopotanian civilisa- 
tion survive in the signs of the zodiac, the system of 
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measuring space and time and the like. ‘Racial units 
migrated from cultural areas to districts suitable for 
colonization and carried with them a heritage ‘of im- 
memorial beliefs and customs which were regarded as 
being quite as indispensable for their welfare as their 
implements and domesticated animals’ This conserva- 
tive elementin primitive religion, therefore, chara- 
cterized and symbolized folk beliefs of remote age and: 
consolidated them into a common inheritance which 
radiated, as it were, time out of mind, ‘from an uncer- 
tain cultural centre of immense antiquity’. 


Col. Tod observes similarities between Yudhish- 
tira and the first Spartan King Euristhenes and considers 
the Greeks to have descended from Javanna, the seventh 
from Japhet and the thirteenth in descent from Yayati. 
In his view, ‘comparison proves a common origin to the 
Grecian and Hindu mythology and Plato says the Greeks 
had come from Egypt and the East.’ Doctrines relating 
to the ages’ of the universe and the transmigration of 
souls, for example, are shared by the Greeks, Celts, 
ancient Egyptians, Indians and others. The legends 
relating to the Deluge,, Kali worship, the horse sacri- 
fice, solar worship and the theory of the cosmic egg 
appear to have had a common origin. “The animistic 
basis of mythologies perhaps brought forth a universal 
appeal, and under remote racial movements, developed 
myths of a similar character.’* 


rn SE 


*Rajasthen, Vol. 1, 47-48. 
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Epic Parallels 


The Indian herces receive celestial weapons, and 
according to the ancient Gaelic axiom, every weapon has 
its demon. The sword of Scoto-Irish folk-hero Finn- 
mac-Coul was called Mac-an-Luin (cf. Ravana’s Chan- 
drahasa). The divinity that protects Achillesand Arjuna 
is the same god of the thunderbolts, Zeus or Indra. The 
patron saint of Hector and Karna is the blazing Sun. 
Minerva sprang full-grown or fully armed from the head 
of her father Zeus, while the Indian Sarasvati as Viraj 
divides herself to give origin to the gods, demons and 
all living beings. The Celtic god Manannan had an 
immoftal life, magic nail breast-plate and magic jewels 
on helmets bright asthe Sun. Like Rudra in Ashwat- 
thaman, he endowed gods with mantles and made them 
invisible. Like, Karna’s, the birth of Sargon of Akkad 
was concealed. The life of these was the same as that of 
another mythological figure,. Gilgamesh. Krishna, 
Achilles of Homer and the Celtic Diarmid (of the Ossia- 
nic Saga) could not be fatally wounded except in the 
hee]. Rudra and Apollo sent disease and were also able 
to cure the sick. While the Greek god was called Mouse 
Apollo on account of his healing powers, the mouse was 
associated with Rudra as healer.* Siva and the Persian 
Mithra are bi-sexual. So was Zeus the hammer-god 
like Indra, Priam like Dhritarashtra had a hundred 


*Rig-Veda, Il, 33. ; 
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sons and a daughter. The hundred-armed Briareus and 
the six-armed giants have their parallels in Indian 
mythology. Osiris of Egypt like Jarasandha was born of 
two mothres-Isis and Nepthys (sisters). Vidura and 
Calchas are seers; Nakula and Sahadeva correspond to 
Castor and Pollux. The Sikhandin responsible for the 
old royal grandsire Bhishma’s retreat from battle corre- 
sponds to the Caeneus of the Afneid whom AEneas 
meets, once a youth, then a woman, transformed by fate 
to his former shape. The vision of the dead in the 
Mahabharata is like the Elysium and souls of the dead 
of the AEneid. In India and Greece man is said to 
have relapsed from a primitive state of perfection. 


What Hector tells his wife corresponds to what 
Karna says to his mother in the final leave-taking. There 
is glory of conquest or of a fall at the hands ofa 
famous warrior like Achilles or as Karna says: ‘I will 
fight with Arjuna alone. IfIslay Arjuna, great will 
be my fame; if I am slain, I will be covered with glory.’ 
Achilles was in hiding as a woman like Arjuna as 
Bruhannale. His goddess Thetis offers early death after 
heroic deeds or long life in ignoble case, and he selects 
a brief life for the sake of glory and honour and under a 
burning sense of patriotism. The birth of Semiramis of 
Assyria is like that of Shakuntala reminding one of the 
nursery tale of Babes in the wood. Varuna isthe Baby- 
loian Ea. The Sumerian Zu bird and the Etana eagle 
legends resemble the Garuda eagle myths. The epic of 
Gilgamesh hes its parallel in. Hanuman’s_ search 
of Sita. . 
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Environment and Culture 


Certain relics of Babylonian intellectual life wefe 
similarly overlaid by local colour. Modes of thought 
were the products of modes of life and were influenced 
in their development by human experience. There was 
the influence of environment on the growth of culture, 
affected, doubtless, by the choice of peoples who had 
adopted distinctive habits of life. The myths of Greek 
paganism themselves had been, crossbred from neigh- 
bouring stocks which might belong to sundered families 
of human thought and speech. It may, on the whole 
be safe to conclude that more than homogeneity of race, 
resemblance was due to folklore and mythology being 
devoid of ethnological elements. Like the Vedic Brah- 
mins, the Greek and Latin poets and the Norse scalds, 
the Celtic bards—whether Gaels or Britons—imagined 
the sky, the sun, the moon, theearth, the sea and the 
dark underworld, as well as the mountains, the streams 
and the woods, to be ruled by beings like their own 
chiefs, but infinitely more powerful ; every passion as 
war and love, and every art, as poetry; and of all these 
deities and their imagined children, they wove the poeti- 
cal and allegorical romances. Personification of powers 
of nature and their endowment with human form and 
attributes, though bearing different names, are common 
factors. Influence of culture follows along trade routes 
and tradition dies hard. The Aryan speech influenced 
new languages; Aryan customs had a marked influence 
on new civilizations and peoples with whom the Aryans 
came into contact. Hence there is nothing strange in 
our being able to discern similar ideas of mythological 
conceptions. because of the same mythological ground- 
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work in the Hindu, Celt, Teuton and Greek myths, 
among Others. After all, myths are products of 
beliefs and beliefs are products of experiences. 


Mythology has been well described as an attempt 
to solve the riddle of the Universe, and to adjust 
the relations of mankind with the various forces 
represented by the deities. The priests, thereafter, 
systematized exiting folk-beliefs and established an 
Official religion. In order to ensure the prosperity of 
the State, it was considered necessary to render 
homage unto whom homage was due at various seasons 
and under various circumstances. Myths are thus 
traced to the tribal and pastoral ages with their 
cattle-lifting chiefs. 


The /liad deals with a civilization of the Chalco- 
Sideric period, covering the interval between the 
bronze and the iron ages, while Cuchullin of the Irish 
Saga belongs to the archaeological period. 


Mahabharata: Influence on Indian Life 


As regards India, it will be seen that in no 
other country have the national poets given a fuller 
and finer expression to the beliefs and ideals of 
a people or achieved as a result wider and more 
enduring fame. From the initial to the final forms, 
mythology as a result of cultural and racial drifts 
is contained in the Mahabharata. It is a store- house 
and repository of ancient beliefs and traditions of the 
race and in it is accorded epic treatment to the 
hero songs accumulated from ancient tribal struggles— 
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only, the nature descriptions are purely Indian. The 
higher civilization of the period of the composition 
of the Mahabharata is evidenced from pictures of - 
refined feeling and chivalrous conduct of which a few 
instances may be given—Arjuna honours the dead 
Karna, brings water to quench the thirst of the dying 
Bhishma, and even Duryodhana grieves over the 
slaughter of innocent children. While in the Greek 
epic the dominant passion may be said to be, 
generally, the conscious quest of beauty, the main 
interest in the Mahabharata is centred on character 
and Indian philosophy is implicit in it, As Ananda 
Coomarasamy says: ‘The Mahabharata constitutes, 
and is intended to constitute, a supreme appeal to 
the heart and conscience of every generation. Far 
more than the national tradition, it embodies the 
national morality.’ 


¥. 


Characterization: Ashwatthama 


In the tragedy of Ashwatthaman, the web of fancy 
and imagination, the distinctive traits of the creative 
aftist, has woven together the charecters in the Greek 
and Indian epics and produced a fabric of very fine tex- 
ture. The suicide of Ashwatthama has involved a varia- 
tion of the incidents of the Mahabarata story and the 
later legends of this hero. For, it is a rendering of the 
Ajax of Sophecles, adopting it to suit the leading 
incidents of the Mahabharata and introducing certain 
changes which distinguish Ashwatthaman from any other 
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single work in existence. This grafting is evidently 
due to the belief and pride in the achievements of 
our ancestors’ which have been powerful factors in 
bringing diverse peoples together and to the inspira - 
tion they give to the sculptor and poet as art and 
literature unsurpassed of their kind. By this blen- 
ding of the Greek Ajax and the Indian Ashwatthama, a 
fusion has been achieved between the rich, tragic pas- 
sion of the Greek hero and the intense spiritual passion 
so characteristic of the great heroes of India. Thus the 
moral dignity of Ashwatthama’s character in the play 
is considerably enhanced, as contrasted with the rather 
shadowy character in the Indian myth. He is taken on 
from heroism to godhead through death and not through 
dishonour. Popular imagination demands that some 
atonement for the murder of the Upa-Pandavas is nece- 
ssary, but it ignores the disgrace and criticizes the sui— 
cide of the ‘immortal’ Ashwatthama, though that tra- 
gic end is by far preferable toa life of eternal shame. 
Ashwatthama’s deep piety, devotion to God, loyalty 
to sovereign, affectionte nature as son, father, grand- 
child, subject and friend are well delineated. His sen- 
sitive and wounded spirit rises in revenge for his master, 
ending on the one hand in cruel ‘slaughter and produ- 
cing on the other, resentment against Rudra who deserts 
him and against Krishna, the schemer. He believes 
the penalty for the dishonour into which he has been 
betrayed is death and goes to it unflinchingly and che- 
erfully. He defies the disloyal god to whom he owes 
naught of service any longer but is true to the higher 
divinity of his own vision. The love of his race and 
ptide of birth attached to Duryodhana in the Indian 
epic is expressed in the tragedy through the chorus, 
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Ekalavya and quite prominently indeed by Ashwattha- 
ma himself. Repentance for slaughter is the develo- 
pment of a natural and very fine sentiment and is 
far better than being despised by his own master and 
being cursed to life of disgrace for three thousand 
years, away from the haunts of men. 


Chiranjivi Tradition 


As regards Ashwatthama’s death—a most criticized 
incident in the play—the author cannot be said to be 
perfectly indifferent to the chiranjivi tradition and that 
is clear from the drama itself. Bhargavi makes a 
vain and plaintive appeal against suicide and says: 
‘Your mother blessed you with a long life and great 
glory before she left this world. It you should die, 
with what pleasure will your pithris accost you there ?, 
Such a blessing, however, cannot be interpreted to mean 
the life of an immortal, which is nowhere given to 
him in the sense in which it is given to Kripacharya. 
The Mahabharata does not refer to it. Were it so, 
Krishna would not have plotted the death of Drona 
(who would never be conquered while his son Ashwa- 
tthama was alive) ; Drona would not have believed 
in the news of his son’s demise, even though it came 
from truthful Yudhishthira ; the latter would surely 
have quericd about it ; and lasity, Drona would not 
have gone in agony to the world of the gods in search 
of him. Padma Purana on which tradition relies for 
the chiranjivi legend gives Ashwatthama only long life. 
The popular belief, however, is that Ashwatthama is 
the first of the immortals. When Krishna dies owing 
to the curse of Gandhari, in the Mahabharata itself, 
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there is no reason to wear sackcloth and ashes for 
the suicide of Ashwatthama in a modern tragedy, more 
particularly when he is eventually deified, acquiring 
the combined grandeur of ancestor-worship and Caesar- 
worship. And, besides, chiranjivis may be either Jivan— 
muktas or Videha-muktas, and Ashwatthama may be 
a disembodied immortal co-operating with the gods 
for Lokasangraham (protecion of Dharma). 


According to the Babylonian myth and legend, 
gods (but not goddesses) might die annually [com- 
pare Indra and the Seven Sleepers in the Adi Parva 
of the Mahabharata]. Fora parallel we may go back 
to the legends of Arthur who is said to be slum- 
bering and not dead, expected, according to popular 
belief, to return some day. Now myths of Arthur and 
his cycle of gods passed into the hands of the Nor- 
man story-tellers to reappear as romances of King 
Arthur and his Knights, retaining, of course, the attri- 
butes of the heroes of romance. In the mythological 
coming of Arthur, the fame of two Arthurs, a divine 
and a human one, has coalesced, and may it not be 
true of the tragedy of Ashwatthama? Tennyson has 
so modernized the ancient tradition that his work 
retains little of the old Arthur but the name. In 
Ashwatthaman we are given the ideal hero of the author 
and to appreciate this portrait there is no need to 
dig into antiquarian lore but to put ourselves at the 
author’s point of view, as Stevenson has it. 


Cremation ensures the body from — outrage ; the 
usual fate of a despised and dead enemy was being thr- 
own to the dogs and wolves (®eMosornAdojce), In the 
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wake of Ajax, the episode regarding the obstruction 
to funeral ceremonies provides an opportunity to bring 
out the divine in Krishna. The incident over the dead 
body of Patrocles was fresh in the Greek epic and, 
as elsewhere, Ea Bani tells the fate of the unburied 
to Gilgamesh—‘It rests-not, but prowls through the 
streets eating scraps of food, the leavings of the feast, 
and drinking the dregs of vessels. In this connection 
itis interesting to observe that when Hector and Achilles 
meet, it is proposed that the victor should swear not 
to dishonour the corpse of the vanquished and Achi- 
lles does not agree. Hector falls with a bootless prayer 
for burial and Achilles threatens to feast the dogs 
and the wolves. Patrocles’ restless shadow now retorts : 
‘Thou too art doomed.’ After twelve days, Zeus is 
moved to save the corpse from dishonour, while the 
pitying gods keep it from decay. 


Krishna 


Krishna though humanized is none the less divine. 
Heroes of the Indian epics appear like real human 
beings who may belong to any age and to any country. 
He is not portrayed as a demi-god but even as a human 
being Krishna inspires a heroic devotion to high ideals. 
Even in the Mahabharata, the assistance of the divine 
Krishna is not enough to protect the Pandavas from 
the mad onslaughts of Ashwatthama and a form of 
Sakti appears and engages the irresistible hero while 
Krishna leads his friends to safety. In the tragedy, 
Rudra employs him to save Ashwatthama and to exalt 
him to god-head. Krishna is a prophet and seer ; his 
compassion and chivalry, in spite of Bheema, towards 
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Ashwatthama, even after death, are praiseworthy and 
point to the divine in him. His conduct is marked 
by a sense of the heroic and the tragic. Humility and 
humanity characterize his actions and make him the 
favoured of the gods : witness what he first tells Rudra 
4bout Ashwatthama and later his gentle pleading with 
Bheema. He blesses the child Rudrasakti, applauds 
the beauty of Bhargavi’s selflessness and honours 
the dead hero. The proud and sensitive, yet, beco- 
ming spirit of Krishna in the tragedy deserves care- 
ful study. To the general, Krishna was a human 
being and even Arjuna did not ordinarily take him 
othefwise. It is only jnanins like Bhishma that could 
discern the divine in him. The humane aspect of 
Vishnu is well brought out in Ashwatthaman, in the 
character of Krishna. Rudra asks him : Can you 
find ome, more prudent than Ashwatthama or one 
more valiant ? Krishna replies with true and gene- 
Tous humane feeling : ‘I know none; andI pity him 
his misery, for all that he is my foe, because he is 
bound fast toadread dream. I think of mine own 
lot no less than his. We are but phantoms. Life 
is unreal, it is a passing gust of wind or a fleeting 
shadow.’ Krishna tells Bheema that death makes for 
peace (So2dtv0S0 8,50), This fine Indian touch may be 
compared with the pathos in Shakespeare's tragedies 
where death makes even the erring hero an object of 
pity and not hatred. Verily, death is the great leveller. 


Rudra 
Rudra may be said to lead his devotee Ashwatthama 


to suicide, after prompting him to kill the innocents, 
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It may be asked, is this dissembling of gods to achieve 
their purposes and, if so, does it not degrade their 
divine character ? Through the ages one increasing 
purpose runs and in the plenitude of their wisdom, 
the gods inspire many things. For example, Bhishma, 
Drona and Karna lose their lives by the viles of 
that arch-dissembler Krishna (#=#0088 %we,G2d), in 
order to protect the Pandavas from harm, which is 
also the purpose successfully accomplished by Rudra 
in Ashwatthaman 


Bhargavi 


The same uplifting imagination can be traced 
in the other characters. Bhargavi represents the patient 
and loving Hindu mother who leads on a life of sorrow 
and resignation in bereavement, for the sake of her 
grandchild and now for her great-grandchild. Her 
patience and discipline of life excel Ashwatthama’s. 


Drona 


Drona is family priest and instructor of the 
princes. He is a warrior and scholar, pious and lofty- 
minded, and a lover of truth, the brave and god- 
adoring son of Bharadvaja. In company with the 
Pandavas, he is compared to the moon in a five- 
Starred constellation. He is the old Cheiron of a diffe- 
rent mythology, of miraculous birth (as glanced at in 
the tragedy) and he receives heavenly weapons and power 
to wield them from Jamadagni, son of the sage Bhrigu- 
Justice has been done to his great and grand life in 
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the work. It is not these weapons of Drona that are 
referred to in the tragedy. As Ajax gets a gift from 
Hector so the sword of Abhimanyu is invented to get 
a paralle) for the original. 


Bheema 


Bheema is stern but just, candid and yet yielding 
to Krishna. His character is not lowered in any way 
and is less unsympathetic than in the Mahabharata. 


Ekalavya 


Ekalavya is a low caste prince of non=Aryan birth 
belonging to the Nishadha country. He is not acce- 
pted as a pupil by Drona; hence, he makes aclay 
image of Drona and worships it daily before practi- 
sing archery. Here he is a Bedar chief, above caste 
and creed, a devoted and faithful friend, almost a 
Vedantin and courage, loyalty and perfect service are 
his watchwords. 


Hero and Divinty 


Sufficient has been said to show that the hero 
in Ashwatthaman emefges greater than in the Indian 
legends and that the author has spared no pains to 
make the work conform to the best traditions on 
the whole alike of the Mahabharata and the Ajaxian 
legends. However disconcerting to the sentiments of 
a Hindu audience, it has to be admitted that Ashwa- 
tthama alone of the entire galaxy of the epical figures 
corresponds to Ajax of the Greek mythology. Arjuna 
and Karna resemble Achilles and Hector ; Odysseus 
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is the human form of Krishna, the progenitor of the 
Yadu race. The divine element is not absent in any 
hero, Greek or Indian, much less in Krishna who 
combines the role in him of teacher and prophet. 
As the human exponent of Athene, Krishna (Odys- 
seus) is under the guiding hand of Rudra to whom 
is allotted the part of Pallas Athene. In spite of 
the havoc caused by Ashwatthama and the resen- 
tment provoked by it, there is no trace of bitter- 
ness or personal malignity. Human arrogance has 
to be properly adjudged and a measured punishment 
inflicted. In the play, following the Greek original, 
the chastisement is turning aside the wrath and lea- 
ding him on tosuicide. No dishonour should follow 
afterwards. The greatness of Odysseus was due to 
the directing and ennobling guidance of Athene and 
the qualities of Krishna in Ashwatthaman glowing 
with the glow of Rudra have prompted criticism that 
the author has brought down the divine Krishna 
to the level of a common mortal. But, it has to 
be observed, that the Sakti saves the Pandavas both 
in the Mahabharata and Ashwatthaman and therefore 
the controlling hand of Rudra in either case cannot 
be said to lower the character of Krishna. After all 
both Rudra and Krishna fulfil their allotted parts 
in the divine scheme of things which brought about 
the great Kurukshetra War. 


The Chorus 


The Chorus is a novel feature to the Indian 
stage, though so essential a part of Greek tragedy: 
In the Greek theatre, it combines the functions of 
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spectator and critic and serves to explain motives 
and events to the audience. The Sutradhara and Nati 
of the Indian drama only introduce the plot. This as- 
pect of the Greek drama has therefore been retained in 
the tragedy. The purpose of the chorus in the play 
is tO express reverence for the hero, to mourn with 
hiny in his distress, to sympathise with his bereaved 
relatives and to voice the feelings of patriotism, jus- 
tice and peace. 


Vi 


Ajaxian Legends and Ashwatthaman 


A comparison and contrast of the various Ajaxian 
legends with Ashwatthaman may be of interest. The 
Ajax of the /liad is a great hero; a man of good 
feeling ; sparing of words, but able to speak wisely 
in season ; loyal to his friends ; straightforward and 
unselfish ; frankly conscious of his strength, but pla- 
cing reliance on the help of the gods, and yielding | 
‘even in the fiercest struggle, to revelations of the mind. 
In the Odyssey, Ajax’s death in a contest with the hero 
is first mentioned, when his ghost refuses to hold con- 
verse with the victor. On the death of Patrocles, Ajax 
exclaims : 


‘If Greece must perish, we thy will obey, 
But let us perish in the face of day’. 


and drags the corpse out of reach of insulting hands, 
a part given to Ekalavya in the play. 
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In the development of the Ajaxian legends Homer 
and the later writers differ. In Sophocles, Ajax 
offended Athene by the presumptuous self-confidece with 
which he rejected divine help in war. His part in rescu- 
ing the corpse of Achilles from the Trojans is founded 
on the fight over the body of Patrocles in the /liad and 
noticed in AEthiopis. Ajax kills himself about dawn 
on the morning of the award of arms to Achilles. The 
delusion of the mind leading to the slaughter of cattle 
caused by Athene is not there, according to Sir Rich- 
ard Jebb. It must then be a fit of blood—thirstiness 
or mania. The killing of cattle is not in the Maha- 
bharata and it is probable that in the Greek story 
there was no expression of rage in any deed of vio-— 
lence and the time between defeat and death was 
passed in ‘seclusion. It is not the loss of arms 
but the death of the master that is the cause 
both in the Mahabharata and Ashwatthaman, rein- 
forced in the play bya feeling of revulsion at his 
betrayal of Duryodhana when Karna was general. This 
gives a lofty motive while that of arms is petty and 
personal. He was also wroth that the Panchala prince 
had killed his father, when the latter was forced by a: 
Strategy of Krishna to give up the battle. It is not 
unlikely the earlier and simpler from of the Ajax 
myth knew nothing of the onslaught on the cattle by 
which Pallas Athene averted his vengeance form the 
Greek chiefs. In the Mahabharata Krishna protects 
the Pandavas while Rudra turns away the wrath. Sui- 
cide does not follow the reprimand by Duryodhana 
but instead, a life of eternal disgrace after his capture 
by Arjuna and wresting away of the jewel from his 
head. Greek tradition perhaps substituted only resent- 
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ment for bringing about suicide but not that feeling 
combined with a sense of disgrace consequent upon 
his own action. That is also the suggestion in the 
Passage in the Odyssey ; and in Pindar the secret 
votes deprive him of the golden arms whereupon be 
wrestles with death. Karna in the Mahabharata was 
deprived of his protection and the use of most of his 
arms by divine strategy ; otherwise his defeat would 
have been impossible. 


The contribution of the Little Iliad to the Ajax 
myths lies in the onslaught of the mad Ajax on cattle 
and the idea of treating his corpse with penal disho- 
nour. Elsewhere, when he dies, he receives a spon- 
taneous and uncontested tribute of public mourning. 
The later developments of the Ajax myth enrol Ajax 
among the Achaeans and encourage sculptural repre- 
sentations of Ajax as defending the corpse of Achilles. 
Ajax is covered with lion-hide like Hercules, invulnera- 
ble except in one place to which the skin did not extend. | 
This reminds us of Krishna, the vulnerable heel of 
Achilles, Duryodhana’s weakness in the thigh as a curse 
of Draupadi and the spot in Siegfried’s ,horn-armoured 
hide which could be pierced by steel only in one 
place. Ajax’s invulnerability is not in Ashwatthama. 


In AEschylus, following the suicide of Ajax, his 
half-brother Teucer returns to Salamis with the child 
confided to his care. Being taken to task for the death 
of Ajax, Teucer goes forth to founda new Salamis 
in Cyprus. [It finds a parallel in the founding of a 
second city of Troy on the banks of the Tiber by 
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Eneas (of the AEneid).] The island of Ajax is estab- 
lished and Salamis hasanewcult of the hero inclu- 
ding an annual festival. This idea is borrowed and 
utilized as a fitting close to the tragedy of Ashwa- 
tthama. 


In Ajax, over a third of the play follows his death, 
emphasizing the importance of funeral ceremonies, the 
merits and greatness of Ajax and the magnanimous qua- 
lities of Odysseus. This is condensed in Ashwattha- 
man. 


Hector in the /liad, Duryodhana in the Mahabha- 
rata, the Ajax of Sophocles and Ashwatthama in 
Srikantia’s tragedy exemplify and _ illustrate in 
their lives the time-worn dictum that the gods first 
deprive of reason those whom they wish to disgrace 
and destroy, as indeed Sakuni tells Dhritarashtra in 
the matter of Duryodhana’s persisting insolence or 
as in the case of Sisupala. How else could we ex- 
plain their behaviour when the divine Krishna himself 
makes obeisance and honour unto the sages? 


Vil 


Patriotic Feeling in Ashwatthaman 


Passion for liberty finds glorious expression in the 
classical literature of East and West. In certain res- 
- pects, the description of patriotic feeling in Ashawa- 
tthaman {touches the tendermost chords of our hearts, 
Talking of the patriotic spirit which is breathed all 
through the drama, that love of liberty and freedom 
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of which Shelley and Byron sing is not in Ashwattha- 
man, naturally. There is more of the Tennysonian spirit 
which points to the path ofduty as the way to glory 
and which sees in the broadening of precedent from 
age to age the parliament of man and federation of 
the world. In singing the glory of the land of his 
birth and of its august and saintly ruler,  Sri- 
kantia excels. Layamon’s Brut is the first English poem 
of imaginative importance after the Norman conquest 
and it refers to the Trojan War caused by the abduc- 
tion of Helen by Paris Alexander. The hero brings 
Helenus, son of Priam, from Greece to Britain, the- 
reby becoming champion of the oppressed Trojans in 
Greece. Brute was a liberator who fought for free- 
dom on behalf ofa warstricken people. The author 
of Ashwatthaman has taken a forward step in emula- 
ting the example of patriotic historians who infuse 
their traditions with the ideals of liberty-loving peo- 
ples. The words of refined patriotism put into the 
mouth of chorus and of their chief, Ashwatthama, 
exhibit the sublimation of instinct to great ideals. 
There is an echo of the surging patriotic feeling which 
is found in the Hangman’s song of Rabindranath’s 
in Bengali, where he says; ‘Blessed I am that I am 
born in India ; in India let me die.’ The reference 
to ancient cities and capitals and heavenly abodes 
peopled by the loved ones takes us back to Nripa- 
tunga who speaks of the sweet land of Kaveri and 
its gifted people who lisp in numbers and excel in 
taste. The depth of patriotic fervour pervading alike 
the work and its author can be estimated from the 
dying words of Ashwatthama bidding farewell to his 
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life’s light, the sacred soil, the dear motherland, world- 
famous Banavase, where he would fain have returned 
to close his eyes. This burning love for Karnataka 
is expressed not for the first time but each time it is 
sung by Srikantia, it finds a reverberating echo in our 
patriotic hearts. 


Spirit of the Work 


In Ashwatthaman is displayed a deep devotion to 
the all-knowing and all-shaping God who searches and 
purifies the heart. A Kannada version of a great dra- 
ma of the world’s’ literature in an Indian setting 
is worthy of admiration. Asan experiment in revo- 
lutionizing Kannada literature. it is justified by the 
results at the bar of public opinion, and it is bound 
to have a considerable effect upon the development of 
modern Kannada. To translations of Shakespeare’s 
plays, Bankim Chandra’s novels and other master- 
pieces is added Ashwatthaman which enriches Kannada 
literature itself by its daring conception, neatness in 
execution and the thoroughly Indian touch given 
to the rendering. Imagination, learning, labour and 
genius have contributed to the production of a master- 
piece of art of which any author might well be proud. 
The canonization of Ashwatthama is a brilliant 
achievement : he undergoes divine discipline and dies 
reconciled to the gods. 


. The whole spirit of B. M. Srikantia’s writing, prea- 
ching and example is against the old and for the 
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new. Heisa rebel in literature, in short. In Ashwa- 
tthaman, the artist is feeling his way and time is 
on the side of the reformer in literature. 


Ashwatthama is dead : long live Ashwattha- 
man. 
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V.M. Inamdar 


Of the three plays that B.M.Shri wrote, the 
first, Gadayuddha-natakam, was no more than a Slightly 
modified rearrangement of dialogues in Ranna’s cla- 
ssic, Sahasa Bheema, Vijay2, so as to make it sui- 
table for presentation on the stage. It also aimed at 
and partly succeeded in shifting emphasis in chara- 
cterisation so that Duryodhana could be viewed as a tra- 
gic chafacter if not as a tragic hero. The second, 
Ashwatthaman. was a Kannada play on the Greek 
model and, in a sense, a perfectly Indian version of 
Sophocles’ A/ax. The third, Parasikaru, was a direct 
translation of. Aeschylus’ Persae. All the three reveal 
the professor’s partiality for tragic drama of which 
he made no secret. Fromhis student days at Madras, 
he had been deeply impressed by the power and be- 
auty of Greek tragedy and his proposals for the reju- 
venation of Kannada literature included providing 
models from masters like’Aeschylus, Sophocles and 
Shakespeate. He was convinced that the Indian 
dramatic tradition, though ancient and in its own way 
glorious, had, by its express prohibition of the tragic, 
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deprived itself of a kind of illuminating dramatic 
experience which tragedy alone could provide It is 
not an accident, therefore, that all the three plays 
he wrote dealt with tragic themes. 


Of the three plays Ashwatthaman is easily B. M, 
Shri’s masterpiece. It isa perfect Indian play in the 
Greek manner as its author intended it to be. Though it 
closely follows Sophocles’ Ajax, in action, movement 
and denouement, itis no mere imitation of the Greek 
original. The Greek manner, in style, construction 
and effect, has been so completely adapted and appro-— 
priated that Ahswatthaman can easily and justifiably 
claim to be anindependent play. This has been ren- 
dered possible by the fact that the author could dis- 
cover in Indian mythology a situation which, with 
some modifications, could be devised into an exact 
parallel to the one in the Greek play. In the Greek 
play, Ajax is trying to take his revenge on his elders 
because they had decided to give to Odysseus the 
armour of the dead Achilles which he thought was 
his due, and kills innocent sheep and cattle (under the 
spell cast by Pallas Athene). When he realises his 
folly he is filled with remorse and kills himself. 
Agamemnon and Menelaus feel that the dead Ajax, 
having behaved like a traitor, does not deserve proper 
burial andthe funeral rites but -Odysseus intervenes 
and ensures for him the rites proper for a dead hero. 
In B.M. Shri’s play, Ashwatthama, to avenge the indig- 
nity and the unrighteous blow his master Duryodhana 
had reccived from Bheema, sets out in the night to 
destroy the Pandavas, but under the spell cast by 
Rudra kills innocent animals. On coming to himself 
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and realising his frustration, he is filled with sha- 
me and remorse and so, preferring death to a self- 
defamed life, he commits suicide. Bheema who would 
not allow proper disposal of the body is about to 
clash with Ekalavya on the question but is prevailed 
upon by Krishna who tells him that it is not enmity but 
forgiveness that can put an end to wars which, otherwise, 
would only breed their offspring and perpetuate them. 

The parallel in the story and the dramatic situa-— 
tion is obvious but this has been achieved by a 
drastic alteration of the epic story in so far as 
Ashwatthama in the play is made to kill himself 
for remorse for killing the dumb beasts. It has also 
to be noted that whereas Ashwatthama. in the original 
actually kills the Panchalas and the Upapanda- 
vas and remains thoroughly unrepentant till the very 
end, the spell cast by Rudra [like that of Pallas Athene 
in the Greek original] in the present case not only 
changes his intended victims but also to some ex- 
tent explains the remorse which overtakes him. The 
propriety of such drastic alterations in the epic story, 
particularly the suicide of Ashwatthama, who, as 
popular legend has it, was an immortal or chiranjivi 
and the tota! humanising of the character of Sri Kri- 
shna—may be and has been seriously questioned. But 
a parallel with the Greek story could not have been 
established without these alterations and a play con- 
forming to the Greek model could not have been 
constructed. Legitimate criticism has to concern it- 


self with what the changes have achieved rather than 
with the question whether the changes should be made 
or not. What should matter is the work 
itself—the work Oe at stands completed, 
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There can be little doubt that the changes have made 
possible a perfect tragedy in the Greek manner and so 
have brought to the Kannada reader a new type of play 
and a different kind of dramatic experience. 


A detailed analysis of B.M.Shri’s play would reveal 
how the Kannada play, even while retaining its indivi- 
duality, achieves all the characteristics of atypical Greek 
tragedy. That a parallel situation from Indian mytho- 
logy could be devised and almost character for character 
could be transposed at one stroke, transforms the entire 
atmosphere of the play and makes it perfectly Indian. 
But the play becomes Greek in spirit and significance not 
mefely by virtue of external factors such as that the 
present play closely follows the pattern of dramatic 
developments in the original or that it uses the typical 
Greek chorus equally effectively or even that the well- 
known ‘‘Sophoclean irony’? marks the developing 
action. The play becomes Greek in spirit and signifi- 
cance and yet remains Indian because the central impli- 
cation of the theme becomes identical and acceptable to 
us as Well. Two basic ideas underlie all Greek tragedy: 
One, that man, however strong and powerful, cannot 
afford to defy divine powers, and if, in misconceived 
self-confidence or arrogance or hubris, he should 
attempt to defy or stand in opposition to divine will 
he will only break himself in tragic self-defeat; second 
that such retribution rcsults as much because the gods 
will not tolerate defiance as because it proceeds from the 
hero’s own character and doings. Since the hero is 
fated to be such and such and none other, he becomes 
a victim as much of the powerful fates as of his own 
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character. B.M.Shri’s play is constructed on these 
two basic ideas and its significance can be  cons- 
trued in terms of the central character’s disposition 
and doings. Itis thus that Ashwatthama, like Ajax, 
becomes a typical Greek tragic hero. 

Whether such tragedy is regarded as an outcome 
of a conflict betwen man and powers higher than man 
or as aresult of fate operating through human cha- 
racter, the result is one and the same. Ashwatthama 
defied his own favourie deity. Since this defiance 
was inspired by his arrogant self-conceit—in a sense 
hubris—he becomes at once a victim of divine dis- 
pleasure and of his own character. The tragedy of 
his life lay in the fact that though his motivations 
were right his actions were wrong. No one could 
question his loyalty to his master Duryodhana nor 
was it questionable in any. way. His valour too in 
battle was unquestionable as indeed Krishna himself 
admits at the end of the play. He had good reasons to 
hate the Pandavas. His master had been dealt with a 
mortal blow in an unrighteous manner. His desire for 
avenging himself was perfectly justified. (The same 
however cannot be said about Ajax in the Greek origi- 
nal. His desire for revenge was supported by nothing 
but self-interests) Though Ashwatthama‘s desire was 
justified, his loyalties were on the wrong side and 
his valour was misguided. 

Misplaced loyalties and valour misguided by 
arrogant self—conceit were his undoing. The play assumes 
the first and illustrates the second. That becomes his 
tragic trait. Even as he sets out on his misadventure 
he dismisses Rudra’s advice and warning with a derisive 
smile. ‘‘Mark you, mark from a distance what human 
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valour can achieve’’, he tells him.. Rudra smiles at 
his folly. Between these two smiles builds up the 
tragedy of Ashwatthama’s life. The play portrays this 
arrogant self-conceit as native to him. It is a part 
of his character. At the close of his education in archery 
and art of war, when his father Dronacharya advised 
him to bow to the gods first and then embark on any 
adventure, he had replied that his valour stood in no 
need of gods’ help. On another occasion when in 
battle Rudra offered to help him he had the effrontery 
to tell him to go to the other side which might need his 
help. Such an attitude cannot please the gods anywhere. 
Rudra knew what Ashwatthama was about to do, and so 
he cast his spell. Deluded Ashwatthama, thinking that 
he was killing his enemies and wreaking his revenge, 
engages himself in the carnage of the dumb, innocent 
animals. The play starts when he was so engaged. 

But when the delusion passes and he comes to 
himself Ashwatthama is filled with shame and remorse 
for what he had done. He felt the gods had frustrated 
his purpose. He was, therefore, under no obligation 
to them, he feels. His remorse was rooted not in 
repentance for having massacred the innocent animals 
but in his feeling that a hero like him had defamed him- 
self inthe eyes of the world that would now think 
poorly of him. His sense of shame rather than of sin 
makes him think that in his condition death would be 
preferable to a self-defamed existence. This drives him 
to suicide. Even his remorse and his self-destruction 
have thus to be seen as aspects of hisself-conceit. He 
would rather kill himself than give the credit for his 
death to his enemies. That is the measure of his afro- 
gance or his self-love or hubris. 
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The character of Ashwatthama in the Mahabharata 
hardly evokes our admiration or pity. Rash, even if 
brave, what strikes us there is his blind fury and 
insensate cruelty. But Ashwatthama as fecreated by 
B.M.Shri in this play had a different personality. He 
evokes admiration as well as pity. None but the likes 
of him would have dared the gods, we feel. He was 
made of that kind of stuff. The handsome compli- 
ment which Krishna pays him at the end only sums 
up the admiration which all about him fecl for him. 
In building up this admiration and pity for him BMS 
has departed from the typical manner of character- 
isation in Greek tragedies. The Greek tragic heroes are 
for the most part one-dimensional characters. A 
single trait is stressed—a trait that marks him out as 
great but which in the perverse developments of the 
action also works out his ruin. Ashwatthama here 
is, in that respect, different. We see at least two 
other aspects of his make-up which invest him with 
nobility : his love for his Kannada land and his love 
for his Own son. His farewell to both, before he 
leaves to kill himself, is deeply moving poetry. A per- 
son who could experience such sentiments and express 
them in the manner he does could not but have had 
in his character a strain of nobility that puts him 
above the rest and draws pity for his fall. The chorus 
(until it was disabused by Bhargavi) could not believe 
that he had indulged in the the bloody carnage unless 
it was some trick of fate. A trick of fate is was; 
as probably all tragedy is. 


B.M.Shri invests the concluding portion of his play 
with a significance deeper and wider than in the origi- 
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nal. That part of the Greek play concerns the wran- 
gle over the funeral rites due to the dead hero and 
the matter is settled through the intervention of Ody- 
sseus. In the parallel situation when Bheema would 
throw the body of Ashwatthama to dogs and vultures, 
Krishna intervenes to appease his anger. But Krishna’s 
words carry larger import than merely appeasing the 
angry combatant. His words preach universal peace 
and freedom from conflict, like war. When the chorus 
was wailing that revenge provoked revenge and one war 
led to another, whether the cause of war would ever 
disappear from the face of the earth at all, Krishna 
preaches that not revenge but forgiveness was the 
rarer victory that could end all bitterness and strife. 
The play thus ends on this exalted note. In fact, the 
play, from beginning to end, moves on an elevated emo- 
tional level to which the deliberately chosen classical 
style of old Kannada contributes not a little, 
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G.S. Amur 


The work of B.M. Srikantia, or Shri, as he was 
popularly known, must be seen in its true historical 
perspective to receive full justice. His active career 
as scholar and teacher began at atime when the Wes- 
tern educated Kannada reader had been overwhelmed 
by the discoveries he had made in European litefa- 
tures and looked at his own literary heritage with 
indifference if not contempt. Srikantia too had made 
these discoveries and more than anyone else was aw- 
are of the limitations from which the native literary 
tradition suffered, ascan be seen from his. speech at 
the Karnatak Vidyavardhak Sangh, Dharwad in 1911. 
But unlike many, he refused to be demoralised by 
this new knowledge and applied himself to the task 
of charting out ways and means of modernising Kannada 
literature. One of the ways in which this could be 
done, he thought, was through translation. He plea- 
ded fora universal eclecticism in literature and said 
that the new writer had to be one who not only absor- 
bed the best in his native literature but accepted ‘mo- 
dels and themes from all literatures of the world, 
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and brought to Kannada everything that would be 
beneficial to it.’ Srikantia himself led the the way 
with his English Githagalu in 1926. He was confident 
. that the Kannada genius had the strength to reject 
influences injurious to its health, as it had done ear- 
lier in relation to Sanskrit, and preserve its own 
identity. 


There is ample evidence in Srikantia’s writing to 
show the great fascination that Western Tragedy had 
for him. As early as 1923 he wrote an article in Eng- 
lish ealled ‘A Tragic Ravana’ where he argued that 
Nagachandra had, in spite of his awareness of the 
strong Ramayana tradition, struck a tragic note in his 
presentation of Ravana’s character: ‘The passion and 
the crime are there ; they are not minimised, but 
Other things are there too : good qualities, a rich 
nature, nobility, aspiring soul ruined by Fate and 
frailty, and death redeeming in its remorse and repen- 
tance.” Between 1926 and 1935 he published three 
plays, Gadayuddha Natakam, Ashwatthaman (1929) and 
Parasikaru (1935), which are all experiments, with the 
Western from of tragedy. In Gadayuddha Natakam, 
Srikantia’s intention was to reveal the tragic form 
implicit in Ranna’s great poem through a process of 
selection and editing. Ashwatthaman was a more dar- 
ing experiment. Here Srikantia attempted to recreate 
the Ashwatthama myth of the Mahabharata, parti- 
cularly the incidents of the Sauptika Parva, in the 
dramatic form of Sophocles’s Ajax. His last experi- 
ment with tragedy was a direct translation of Aes- 
chylus’s Persae. 
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The absence of Tragedy in the Sanskrit and Kannada 
dramatic traditions intrigued Srikantia. The coventions 
of Sanskrit drama, he knew, did not permit an 
unhappy ending but there was, he felt abund- 
ant proof in the writings of the Indian poets to 
show that they were fully aware of the tragic 
view of life. ‘If we examine closely,’ he said, 
‘the experience of suffering and the awareness of the 
immortal inthe mortal, of the joyous divine in the 
sorrowful human are not alien to our literature.’ In 
support of his argument, Srikantia produced examples 
from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, Bhasa’s 
Urubhanga and other works and argued that even for 
Kalidasa’s Abhignana Shakuntalam a tragic ending would 
not have been improper. ‘Our life,’ he said, ‘is a 
tragedy, our sOcial experience has many tragic dimen- 
sions. Since we experience tragedy in the world let 
us look at it with the eyes of deep-seeing poets in 
literature as well.’ Translations from other litera- 
tures were therefore as welcome as ofiginal creations. 

In as essay called ‘The Feast of Dissemination’ 
in The Times Literary Supplement, of Oct., 1983, George 
Steiner says: ‘Masters will translate to school, to 
tame into clarity their own native voice and vision’ 
This is truer of Srikantia’s translations of 
the Romantic lyrics which opened out possibilities of 
creative self-expression for other poets than of his 
translations of Greek plays which have not had the 
Same influence on the dramatists who followed, though 
they are still recognised as unique achievements. In- 
spite of their Western origin the lyric forms disco- 
vered in English Githagalu provided an effective med- 
jum for the expression of native feelings and emotions 
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which had been stiffled by conventional narrative poetry. 
Though these forms were new to Kannada, the lyrical 
mode was not alien to it. The Vachanakaras and the 
Haridasas had already led the way in their own time. 
The relative failure of the plays can be explained in 
various ways. The conventions of Greek Tragedy were 
unrecognisable in the mutations of the Western theatre 
itself and could not be easily absorbed into the na- 
tive culture. The changes which one had to make in 
Indian myths, as in Ashwatthaman, to achieve a close 
parallel with the material of the Greek plays which served 
as models were too radical to win acceptance: It is true, 
aS Srikantia himself has noted, there were precedents for 
such changes in the work of the Jaina poets like Naga- 
chandra, but the Jaina experiments had the support 
of Jaina theology and ethics while his own drew its 
inspiration from an alien world-view which had yet 
to be naturalised onthe Indian soil. It is possible 
to say Ashwatthaman came much before its time. Recent 
adaptations of plays like Sophocle’s Oedipus Rex have 
had better success onthe Kannada stage, though they 
too cannot be said to have been decisive in their 
influence. Yet another reason could be that Srikantia 
chose Halegannada, a form of Kannada with which his 
medium readers were unfamiliar, as the medium of his 
translations. 


Srikantia, a natural comparitist like M. Govinda 
Pai, was guided by a sound instinct in discovering a 
parallel between the Ajax myth as he found it in Sopho- 
cles’s play and the Ashwatthama myth of the Saup- 
tika Parva. They haveseveral points of resemblance: 
Both - are, for example, | revenge _ stories. 
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Ajax, the son of Zeus and defender of Achilles’s 
body, feels the he has been cheated of his cousin’s 
arms and in his wrath seeks revenge on his enem- 
ies, Odysseus, Agamemnon and others. Ashwatthma 
by no means comparable to Ajax in personal valour 
and accomplishments but yet a great warrior, 1S, 
similarly, a victim of a great personal wrong: the 
coldblooded murder of his father by the Pandavas, 
not in fair battle but through lies and deceit. He 
has also the added motive of avenging the humili- 
ation and death of his king Duryodhana at _ the 
hands of Bheema. There is also a similarity in 
the nature of the revenge both seek and achieve ; 
it is unworthy of the great heroes. Ajax blinded 
by madness mistakes sheep and cattle for the Arg- 
ives and commits a heinous crime in destroying them. 
Ashwatthama does slay his arch enemy Dristadyumna 
the killer of his father but he also indulges in the 
slaughter of women, children and animals in the 
Pandava camp. In both the stories the heroes are 
frustrated in their desperate undertakings by divine 
jntervention; in Ajax’s case by Athene who punishes 
him with madness and in the case of Ashwatthama 
by Krishna who prevents the total extinction of the 
Pandava which Ashwatthama in his wrath had 
sought. Both the stories have an unhappy ending. 
Once out of madness, Ajax discovers his degrading 
folly and decides to end his life by suicide. The 
Sauptika Parva does not end in Ashwatthama’s death 
but he suffers even a worse fate. Krishna’s curse 
condemns him to a life of lonely and friendless 
wandering over the earth, away from human society 
for three thousand years. One also notices a strik- 
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ing resemblance in the settings of both the stories. 
If the events of Ajax occur towards the end OF 
the Trojan War, after. the deaths of Hector and Achi- 
lles, those of Sauptika Parva follow the destruction 
of all the Kaurava heroes including Duryodhana who 
lives only long enough to hear the account of the 
massacre carried out by Ashwatthama. It is a tribute 
to Srikantia’s mastery over the two traditions that he 
could see the parallel so clearly. 


Srikantia’s intention was obviously to induct the 
Sophoclean model into the Kannada literary experi- 
ence and to demonstrate its compatibility with Indian 
material. Thus he not only worked out thema- 
tic and structural correspondences between the two 
myths through a process of selection and modification 
but also set up analogies in their characters. Besi~ 
des the central analogy of Ajax—Ashwatthama, he 
effected a whole series of substitutions—Athene-Rudra, 
Teucer-Ekalavya, Tecmessa-Bhargavi, Eurysaches- 
Rudrashakti, Agamemnon/Menelaus-Bheema,  Odys- 
seus-Krishna and so on. To achieve this symmetry, 
he had to invent a son for Ashwatthama and a sister 
for Drona and bring them to the battlefield. The 
chorus of Salamian sailors finds an apt substitute in 
the chorus of hunters from Banavasi, the imaginary 
home land of Ekalavya- Some of these analogies, the 
Tecmessa-Bhargavi analogy for example, suffer from 
artificiality but the more important of them are happy 
discoveries. Throughout the Sauptika Parva Ashwa- 
tthama is presented as a man of uncontrollable pass— 
ions, not a jitendriya like Arjuna. Krishna says tha} 
Ashwatthama’s father Drona knew his son’s wayward 
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nature and was reluctant to trust him with the sec- 
ret of the Brahmashirastra. Ashwatthama serves as 
an ideal foil for the equally passionate Ajax. 


The cofrespondence in Ajax and Ashwatthaman 
extends to the structure of dramatic feelings and psy- 
chological and ethical motivations, which have been 
worked out with the utmost skill and artistry. Sri- 
kantia has even attempted to match the metrical var- 
iety of the original by creating new verse forms in 
Kannada. 


Can we then say that Srikantia achieved the goal 
set by Steiner for a master translator, namely, the 
schooling and clarification of the native voice and 
vision ? J am afraid the answer cannot be an unam- 
biguous yes. Srikantia’s most striking success in the 
play is in the chorus. The songs of the chorus in 
praise of the beauty of Banavasi and the Kannada 
land carry echoes from the great poet Pampa and 
effectively communicate the renaissance mood. These 
are the most creative portions of the play. In other res- 
pects, the poetic vision of Ashwatthaman corresponds 
to that of Ajax as closely as it possibly could. It is 
in fact a Greek play with an Indian setting and In- 
dian characters. 


The vision of Greek Tragedy has two important 
aspects: the fall of a great man through Aubris which. 
deprives him of divine favour and protection and leads 
him to suffering ; and the Dionysiac knowledge and his 
redemption through death. This is the central vision in 
Ajax as well as 4shwatthaman. The vital difference, 
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however, is that while in the case of the former play 
this vision emerges from the background of Greek 
theological and ethical values, in the case of the latter 
it is almost a totally borrowed vision. It is nece- 
Ssary to have a close look at the Sauptika Parva to 
demonstrate what Ashwatthaman has lost in its meta- 
morphosis from an Indian myth into a Greek tragedy: 


The vision that the Sauptika Parva communicates 
is more complex in character and it involves beliefs 
and values of a different culture. Ashwatthaman lau- 
nches upon his act of revenge with the full aware- 
ness that he was offending accepted codes of ethical 
behaviour, though he argues with Kripa, who strongly 
advises him against the act, that men must ultima- 
tely trust their own judgements which alter with 
times and ignores his warning that the human will 
(purushakara) is ineffective without divine (daiva) 
concurrence. Whenhe suffers defeat from the Bhuta 
at the entrance to the pandava camp, he fully rea- 
lises his error and seeks divine help. He ritually 
offers himself as a sacrifice to Mahadeva, who is ple- 
ased with his devotion and acquiesces in the death 
of the Panchalas and others through a gift of a 
sword. Krishna emphasises Mahadeva’s role when he 
explains to Yudhisthira how a single man was able 
to destory the entire Pandava camp. It is Ashwattha- 
ma’s other act, the release of the Brahmashirastra which 
brings down on him Krishna’s curse. The divine role 
in Sauptika Parva is therefore radically different from 
that of Athene in Ajax. Moreover, Ashwatthama’s 
violation of the ethical code in killing the sleeping 
Pandavas, an act for which he gets an iMspiration 
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from seeing a single owl destroying a whole bunch of 
crows in a banyan tree taking advantage of the dark- 
ness of the night, was unlike the blind act of Ajax 
who is led by a god-inspired madness, a deliberate 
act. What is not allowed to develop beyond an inten- 
tion in Ajax is a fullyrealised act in Ashwatthaman 
Ajax's action, as Athene finally recognises clearly, 
hada ridiculous aspect, but Ashwatthama sups on 
horrors. Thevision of the Sauptika Parva, therefore, 
communicates a more profound truth about the human 
condition than Ashwatthaman is allowed to do. 


Ashwatthama’s suffering, as he himself recognises, 
is a consequence of his violation of the Varnadharma‘ 
a concept crucial to Aryan ethics : 


I was born in a venerated brahmin family, but 
unfortunate as lam, I follow the dharma of the 
kshatriyas.§ 


Ashwatthama’s analysis is confirmed by Vyasa who 
fully approves of Krishna’s curse : 


In spite of your being a brahmin, you have 
committed this act; so what Krishna had said 
will come true. You have resorted to the ksha- 
triya dharma.? 


Thus, Ashwatthama’s tragedy, if it could be consi- 
dered so, is not caused by hubris a Greek concept 
but by a violation of the strongest of the Aryan 
codes, 
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No doubt the process of modernisation which 
Srikantia and others like him initiated and sustai- 
ned infused new blood into a literature which had lost 
its vitality and inventiveness but its reliance on liter- 
ary modes, which even now persists as a hardened 
habit, created new problems which.are yet to be sol- 
ved. Literary modes are social products and while 
cross-fertilisation of cultures -can yield beneficial 
results, the danger of the native cultures getting atrol 
phied and extinguished is a real danger. Srikantia 
was Sincere in his belief that the phase of borrowing 
was a transitional phase and a new type of literature 
would emerge organically, but it appears that this phase 
has already lasted too long in Kannada and ever 
threatens to be a permanent state. To my mind Ashwa- 
tthaman and Karnad’s Tughlaq appear to be products 
of the same phase. This is not, I am sure, altogether a 
matter for rejoicing. 


Notes :— 


1. H.M. Nayak (ed), Shri Sahitya (Mysore, Mysore 
University, 1983) p. 275 

2S Abid.;' p.°796 

Fe. AIG: ie 320 

4. Ibid., p. 327 

5. George Steiner,’ ‘The Feast of Dissemination’, 7LS 
(October 14, 1983) p. 1117. 

6. The Mahabharata, Sauptika Parva (4:19) 

7. Ibid., (16:17-18) ' 
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M.V. Seetha Ramiah 


It is said that B.™M. Srikantia’s Engish Githa- 
galu is more inthe nature of a transcreation than a 
translation» In other words, English Githagalu gives 
us a foretaste of what B.M.S. could do as a poet in 
his own right. It may also be noted that a literal 
translation of a poem in one language into another 
language is well-nigh impossible. It is not desirable 
either. The liberties that B.M.S. has taken in frende- 
ring most of the originals in English into Kannada are 
fully justified by the fact that the Kannada _ reader feels 
that he is moving in his own native land, encounter- 
ing his own people, meeting with the familiar fauna 
and flora of his own land. The versification of 
English Githagalu was for B. M. S. a fruitful experi- 
ment and a rewarding experience in formulating new 
brands of new Kannada stanza patterns using the same 
age-old native matra-ganas or mora-feet on the model 
of the English stanza patterns. English Githagalu 
gave anew direction and a new dimension to the 
growth of the indigenous Kannada metres and laid a 
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viable and stable foundation for the growth of modern 
Kannada poetry or the Navodaya Kavya of the thirties 
and forties of the present century. Gs 


Most of the selections in English Githagulu seem 
to have been made from Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. 
It is significant that while, ‘Ode to a Skylark’ by She- 
lley is included in the collection, a solitary exam- 
ple of Ode, the sonnet does not finda place in the 
book. The intention of B.M.S. appears to be to in- 
troduce into Kannada and popularise only the pure 
lyric. While the lyric is a spontaneous outburst of 
emotion, the sonnet is bound by rigid structural rules 
and rhyme patterns. Before and after publishing English 
Githagalu, B.M.S. wrote about four Odes, and they 
are excellent poems. Curiously enough, the genera- 
tion of young poets who followed him did not take 
to writing Odes seriously, except perhaps Kuvempu 
and one of two other poets. But there is an abund- 
ance of sonnets. It is difficult to explain this pheno- 
menon- Whatever the reason for this, B.M.S. has 
left the sonnet untouched. How is it that he chose 
Ode as the one medium best suited for the best of hi, 
Original poems? The Ode is by its very nature an 
occasional poem, i. e., a poem to be deliberately 
composed oncertain solemn occasions, usually in the 
form of an address, in praise of a noble and digni- 
fied person or an object worthy of admiration, 
or for expressing sublime thoughts and feelings. The 
very first original Ode B.M.S. wrote was in 1927, 
on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee of. Krishna- 
raja Wodeyar IV, the then monarch of the State of 
Mysore: Even prior to writing this Ode, which by 
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the way: is significantly termed a Pragatha, meaning a 
song, and the Ode also means a song in Greek. B. M- S. 
had written a poem on ‘Mysore and its Sons’—Mysoru- 
Makkalu—which has the essential qualities of an 
Ode but short in length—it consists of 40 lines only, 
just short by 10 lines, the minimum length of an Ode, 
arbitiarily fixed at 50. An additional 10 lines would not 
add to its quality. I would like to consider it as a 
short Ode. This was composed in 1920, and I do not 
know which particular occasion prompted him to write 
the poem in praise of Mysore and its people. The poem 
begins with a question and a reply in four-matra feet, 
with a quick movement : 

Nimma nadavudu ? 

Maisuru. 

Nimmuradavudu ? 


Maisuru. 


Which’s your land ? 
It’s Mysore. 

Which’s your place ? 
It’s Mysore: 


Mysore, 
The heart of Kannada, 
Mysose 
Of Nalmadi Krishna. 
The poet goes on to describe the beauty of Mysore, 


a country abounding in hills and dales, rivers and lotus 
lakes, and the beloved river (Obviously Kaveri, but not 
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named) - the river which feeds rice-fields and gives 
power and light. This country, the princely state of 
Mysore, is a single entity, under one monarch. And we 
have learnt the value of living together happily. And 
‘who are these people?’ janinali, cheluvinali, sogasinali, 
nayadalaudaryadali, karyadali kalashavenisi, Mereyutiha 
janavananenembe, entu na Kannadigaraisiriya bannisu- 
venu. In this 2nd section of the poem the poet has changed 
the metre from tke quick-matra foot to the leisurely 
movement of the slow—beat five-matra foot, to suit the 
elaborateness of description. The length of the line 
is accordingly doubled. The metrical system of the 
first section is repeated in the 3rd and the Sth sections, 
in which Mysore is hailed as the land of gold, the 
land of sandal trees, the land of the glorious Veena, 
ruled by Krishna the fourth. Here are the the oft- 
quoted melodious Kannada lines : 


Chinnada nadadu, Maisuru, 
Gandhada gudiyadu, Maisuru, 
Vineya bedagadu, Maisuru, 


Nalumadi Krishna, Maisuru. 


The 4th section is devoted to eulogizing the just 
and benevolent rule of the monarch, a father to his 
subjects, always upholding truth and righteousness, for- 
getting himtelf in serving his state. The poet is only 
voicing the general opinion of the men who mattered 
in those days when he praises the King as a verita- 
ble Rajarshi and Karmayogi. The observation of the 
poet—Ileya madariyadu Maisuru (‘‘Mysore was a 
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model for the entire world’’) was a statement of histori- 
cal fact. It may be noted in this connection that B.M.S. 
was promoted as Junior Professor of English of the 
Mysore University in the year 1919, and this poem was 
composed in 1920. Krishnaraja was the Chancellor of 
the Mysore University, and the higher appointments in 
the University had to be approved by the Chancellor. 
I for one am not prepared to subscribe to the view that 
he was currying the favour of the Maharaja by writing 
laudatory poems. The Maharaja had won the hearts of 
his subjects, and he was the personification of God 
himself for the village-folk. The freedom-movement 
gaining ground in British India had made no impact on 
the native states as yet. Apart from all this, B.M.S. as 
an ardent student of the History of Kannada literature 
knew quite well that the long line of Kings, Emper- 
ors and even minor chieftains patronised poets and 
encouraged the growth of literature in many ways, from 
Nrupatunga onwards to Krishnaraja Wodeyar III. It was 
Krishnaraja Wodeyar IV who supported, encouraged 
and gave assent to the idea of starting the Mysore Uni- 
versity, and became its first Chancellor; and it should 
be noted that he had categorically stated in his inaugu- 
ral address that Kannada should be given the pride of 
Place in the curricula of the University and that it 
should become the vehicle for the spread of modern 
knowledge through the medium of Kannada all over the 
Kannada country, for the benefit of the common man. 
Though the Kannada Literary Academy was founded by 
scholars of the day at the instance of Sir. M. Visvesva- 
raiya, the then Dewan of Mysore, the Maharaja was the 
Patron of the Academy and his brother, the Yuvaraja 
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was the President for a long stint until his death. As 
already noted, the growth of literature owed much to 
royal patronage and B.M. Srikantia naturally expected 
much from the Maharaja for the progress of Kannada 
in the University and outside, not only in the State 
but all over Karnataka. He looked upon the Maharaja 
as a symbol of the unification of Karnataka under his 
aegis. The patriotism of Srikantia was not confined to 
Mysore State alone but was extended to the whole of 
Kannada Nadu, the progress of which, he believed was 
linked with the progress of Bharata, the Mother of the 
entire country. It should also be noted in this connec- 
tion that the State of Mysore was practically independent 
in so far asits domestic affairs were concerned subject 
of course to the surveillance of the British Resident. 


The question of the unity and integration of the 
country in the political sense did not arise in those days. 
There was the British Raj to protect India from foreign 
aggression. A subject of Mysore owed his allegiance 
both to the state and the British Raj. This went well 
with the concept of Federal India mooted by the liberal 
school of thought. We find this sentiment poetically 
expressed by B.M.S. in his fitst full-length Ode, Sri 
Krishnaraja Rajatamahotsava Pragatha which by the way 
is an irregular Ode, composed on the occasion of the 
Silver Jubilee celebrated in 1927, to mark the ascension 
of Krishna Reja the IV to the throne of Mysore. Let 
me summarise very briefly the content of the poem, 
very beautifully expressed by the poet in an ecstatic mood# 
with a masterly handling of metres varying according to 
the sense changing with each section of the poem. There 
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are altogether seven sections, short and long. The 
different meters and the sentiments expressed in simple. 
and felicitous Kannada phraseology complement each 
other and evoke the relevant sentiments of devotion and 
loyalty to the monarch and festive rejoicing and love of 
the land. The founding of the royal family of Mysore 
is recapitulated in some memorable lines, and ina 
dramatic sequence in which a woman devotee is possess- 
ed by Goddess Chamundi, and the woman, as the 
mouthpiece of the Goddess, unfolds a prospective vision 
of the achievements of the members of the ruling family 
before the mind’s eye of the founder-ruler, Yaduraya. 


The first section offers prayers to Goddesses Gowri 
and Vani and seeks their protection for the King, 
Krishnaraja. In the second section, Britain and India 
are regarded as sisters. The idea behind this allegofric 
reference is obvious: The fortunes of England and 
India are inextricably bound together. Alas, the fond 
hope of the poet was belied by later events. This is an 
echo of a similar sentiment expressed more precisely in 
one Of his earliest original poems, Bharata Matheya Nudi 
(‘Mother India Speaks’) in which the poet recounts the 
past glory of Mother India and the subsequent degrada- 
tion and humiliation she suffered at the hands of foreign 
invaders due to disunity. Mother India assures that 
with the help of her younger sister-Brittania, Queen of 
the Seas, her sons could once again regain their past 
glory and she beseeches them to learn to rule themselves 
by winning over the rulers, a great and rich people, by 
fighting for the cause ona moral basis and convincing. 
the rulers of the justness of self-rule. It may be noted 
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that this in other words was the ‘‘Home rule’’ school 
of thought held by the Moderates like. Annie Besant» 
V.S. Srinivasa Shastri and others. 


We have to note, that at this point of time i-e., 
1914, there was no extremism in the Indian Freedom 
Movement. ‘‘The period from 1914 to 1920 was full of 
constitutional agitation when the idea of Home Rule or 
Swaraj took deeps -roots.’? (Karnataka through the 
Ages, p. 893.) 


Karnataka got a Congress circle of its own only in 1920 
and the agitation for the Karnataka Provincial Congress 
Committee on linguistic basis became a reality in 1927. 
Till 1930, the Indian approach to freedom Movement 
was, by and large, liberal or moderate. In these circums- 
tances, we cannot accuse B.M.S. of a lack ofa senSe of 
patriotismduetohis excessive admiration for England 
and loyalty to his monarch. These political considera- 
tions apart, I am inclined on second thoughts to regard 
Bharata Matheya Nudi as a regular Ode on the model of 
Shelley’s ‘Ode to a Skylark’, though B.M.S. might not 
have meant it to be an Ode. (We mayrecall here that 
Shelley's ‘Ode to a Skylark’ is rendered into Kannada 
by B.M.S. and included in his ‘English Githagalu’ .) 


Kannada Thoya Nota (A vision of Mother Karnataka): 


‘Kannada Thaya Nota’ is an irregular Ode divided 
into seven sections as in the Silver Jubilee Ode. It was 
written in 1936 on the ocassion of the Sexcentenary 
celebrations of the founding of the Vijayanagara 
Empire. It was in fact B.M. Shri’s Address in verse to 
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the huge assembly of thousands of Kannadigas who had 
gathered at the ruins of Hampi. The poet begins the 


address thus : 


‘Elders, friends, sisters and brothers, 
I have brought an auspicious message from 
the Mother, our rich Mother — 


Will you please listen to me and take the 
message to heart and live up to it ? 


I saw her with my own eyes— 
and having seen her, brought it-listen; 
I am repeating to you all that she told me.”’ 


Before going to Hampi, the poet travelled all over 
the Kannada country in the spirit of a holy pilgrimage. 
What a beautiful country, the Kannada land, stretching 
from Kaveri to Godavari; The Kannada Country, 
Kannada Nadu, is also called Kar-nata-ka, meaning 
‘Black country’, on account of the blackness of the soil, 
Not only the soil, everything is black in this country— 
the fields, the cloudy skies, the hills, the deep pools of 
rivers and tanks. 


After roaming about the country and drinking deep 
the beauty of its natural scenery and reminiscently 
ruminating with nostalgia the past grandeur of the his- 
torical places, he reaches Hampi, and there he meets 
Kannada Thayi, Mother Kannada, sitting alone in the 
scorching sun and bemoaning that her sons had deserted 
her, These are some of her heart-rending words ; 
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What spell was cast 

that made my children so confused ? 
Rejected. ..,..;.. my home in ruins 

I survive, neither dead not alive............ 


After listening to her the poet assures her that her 
sons, the Kannada people, were awake now and had 
bestirred themselves, and prays to her to bless them. 


And then- 
She smiled and an ancient one 
had grown young again. With her body filled out 
and with waves, hills and spaces for her attire, 


She smiled and blessed............ 


The poet goes on to narrate the vision, in which 
Kannada Thai Bhuvaneswari seated in a chariot was taken 
in procession by the awakened Kannada people. 


The poet concludes by giving a call to the Kannadi- 
gas to march ahead and strive for the progfess of the 
Kannada country and its language. The slogan he gave 
at that time to the Kannada people continues to be their 
slogan even now, and that slogan is : 


‘“Sirigannadam gelge, hirigannadam gelge, 
balge— 
Kannada tay gelge, balge” 
‘*Shukra Githe’’, another Ode and the last in the 
series, is not in the form of an address; it was written 


and read onthe ocassion of the Silver Jubilee of the 
Mysore University. 
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Shukra is the name of the preceptor of the Asuras 
who were restored to life by the magical charm which 
he alone knew. Shukra also means the brightest planet, 
Venus. It also means pure whiteness; symbolic of all 
that is good and virtuous, peaceful and immortal. I do 
not know what allusion the poet had in his mind when 
he gave this title to this Ode with a sublime theme. It 
commences with the Shanti Mantra of /savasya Upani- 
shad after describing the evolution of the Universe 
from out of the “Supreme spirtual Light’’, the Brahman 
or the Parmatman. This was the Divine vision, the 
vision of Truth, of Dharma, of the Supreme Light, of 
Immortality, that the seers and sages of yore desired 
and realised. The light of the Universe had its con- 
comitant also-the Darkness, and the resultant fight 
between the two. which in fact is the fight between the 
Good and the Evil, symbolized in the fight between the 
Gods and Demons. This fight is going on in the heart 
of man. Whose is the ultimate victory ? The poem 
ends on the optimistic note that what prevails finally is — 
Truth and not Untruth. 


Of the remaining poems, Ban Konda Krishnan (1940) 
is one of the very few Elegies in Kannada. It mourns 
the death of Krishnaraja Wodeyar IV- The poet in- 
vokes the aid of Vani, not to rejoice but to mourn. He 
accuses Death for having snatched away an ideal 
monarch. 


The poet follows Vani to the Royal garden 
Madhuvana where the cremation of the beloved monarch 
takes place ; with that ends the inauspicious episode, 
and the auspicious episode begins. Krishnaraja is not 
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dead, he is enjoying the fruits of his meritorious acts 
and has become immortal in the heavens, welcomed by 
the immortals, his ancestors. Every word that he spoke 
when alive carried a message, which is the message of 
the poet also, to the Kannada people. 


These words are deathless— 

The State of Mysore shall progress 
And Karnataka shall be born] 

In a self-governing motherland. 

There shall be freedom for all, 

And wealth shall seek the poor. 

In our land of peace Arts shall bloom 
And evil shall lose the fight............ 
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PART 3 


A TRAGIC RAVANA 


—by B.M. Srikantia 


a 
_ 


A Tragic Ravana 


B. M. Srikantia 
I 


I have often pitied poor Ravana. His is no doubt a 
cursed name—Loka-kantaka, Scourge of the world— 
handed down the ages, branded—and who knows, 
wounded, none so human as to waste some symyathy on 
the Demon-Monster. Rishi and poet, Pouranik and 
dramatist, the saint inthe rapture of Bhakti and the 
Prakrit or vernacular minor or major versifier in ecstasy 
borne on the swelling tide or devotion, the Dasa who 
‘spins out his Hari-katha, and the village Bottom who 
roars you in Pericles’ vein—all, all have conspired to 
stamp on the imagination of India a repulsive Ravana, 
the terrible Rakshasa, the mighty, Asura, ten-headed 
monster, cruel Devil, incarnation of the wicked princi- 
ple,enemy of Gods and men, harasser of saints and sages, 
destroyer of sacrifices, violator of women—all have but 
one name to give him ‘‘Ravana, thy name is Evil.’’ 
It is all very edifying, impressive, sublime, undoubtedly. 
Black against white, evil against good, monstrosity 
against beauty, a simple law of contrast, the very trick 
of the early artist and primitive preacher of morals: 
Rama and Ravana! Allis said. And now look on this 
picture ! Charming boy, obedient son, loving brother, 
loyal husband, chivalrous prince, fearless warrior, 
merciful enemy, lover of truth, soul of sacrifice, beloved 
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by subject, beloved by all—Ramachandra, Ramabhadra 
—perfect Man, nay, is he not perfect God? And between 
Rama and Ravana, Sita: to name her is to praise her, to 
call her blessed. Not in vain was Valmiki hailed Rishi, 
Adi Kavi, Holy Saint, Father of poets: and he wept for 
a shot bird! and inhis wake, with whatever touches 
of individual genius, variety of incident or modification 
of character, not in vain, have followed Bhasa and 
Kalidasa, Bhava-Bhuti and Tulsi Das. The typical 
contrast between God and Satan, hero and villain must 
remain. To the devout and orthodox imagination, it is 
final—and the only excellent way for the artist. 


And yet modern imagination feels that a different 
treatment is possible, perhaps better, more impfessive, 
more appealing. Versions of the Ramayana are legion; 
but they have been one-sided, monotonous. And then, 
are there not some puerilities, folk-lore supernatural- 
isms, dogmatisms (save our soul !)—that Valmiki, to 
give the great genius the benefit of reverence, could not 
avoid, because it was in the story? Or which others, less 
gifted and more ‘pious’, have foisted on him? And 
which, once heard, remembered, and written, no truly 
national poet could help carrying on? How it all grew 
one cannot now know; the riddle of the Ramayana is 
still unsolved. Was it a hafvest ritual of the Corn 
Spirit, some Indian Rape of Persephone? Was it a 
Nature-myth, conflict of Light and Darkness, Spring 
and Winter and so forth ? A nugget of poetic metaphor 
and twisted text, hammered into gold ornament by 
bards? Or hero-worship round the tomb of a great 
ancestor, defied and danced out? Was it something 
more mundane—a historic conflict of tribes, of creeds, 
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of ambitions of passionate kings and priests—a Vasistha 
and a Visvamitra, an Emperor of Lanka and an Aryan 
king with allies of Dravidian India? Buddhists have 
their Jataka story of the pious prince who for truth’s 
Sake went into exile: Jains have their version of Sita and 
her brother Prabhamandala who loved her in ignorance 
and repented on being enlightened and fought for her 
with Rama at Lanka ; Western scholars have suspected 
the influence of Homer and his Helen of Troy, who 
launched a thousand ships and was well worth it. 
Allegorists have been busy, too. Rama is the Universal 
Soul, Sita was not stolen but her phantom (Helen, 
again), Ravana was a tapasvi encompassed by Maya, 
whose killing was Brahmahatya, sacrilege, and all was 
Lila, Divine sport: explaining away awkard human 
weaknesses and faults embedded in the Sacred Book. So 
many minds, influences, environments, at work on this 
world-great epic story :—all directed by one dominating 
idea—the ideal Rama and the Demon Ravana. Could 
not some independent poetic imagination look at it from 
some other point of view: remove the childish, clarify 
the beautiful, direct the sympathy ; with more critical, 
psychological and balanced poetic vision ? - Cannot the 
Indian mind get out of the groove of Tulsi Das, for in- 
. Stance, whose Vedanta floods his poem with theological 
discourses and hymns to the Deity, whose Bhakti perverts 
so many natural incidents and human foibles as foreseen 
of put on or mere Maya, and compels even the Rakshasa 
heroes to cry out ‘Rama’ as they die so that their soul 
may be absorbed in the Universal Principle? the Great 
Hindi poet has quite a book to spare to dilate ona Saint 
Crow, Kaka Bhusundi, (not the Kakasura who worried 
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Sita), who lives through the ages, eternally singing 
‘Ram, Ram,’ at whose feet even Siva and Garuda go to 
learn the Mahatmya of Rama! And he has no emotion, 
no imagination, to spend on poor Ravana, filthy and 
and sensual monster,as he dubs him. Verily, he has 
his reward. Splendid his Rama is, his Ravana not 
splendid, and children of poetry who are also children 
of pity can only turn away from him, disappointed. 


@ 


II 


So, I come back to the feeling that poor Ravana is 
‘wronged’—aesthetically, as the fair Briton of Heine 
said of shylock the Jew. Yes. Shakespeare. Have we not 
known, and enjoyed Shakespeare’s broad humanity, 
his sanity, charity, impartiality, even his hedging and 
leaving things in twilight—so unsatisfactory to the 
mere doctrinaire moralist, as the late Prof. Raleigh has 
declared ? Shakespeare knows no black and white saints 
and devils: ‘Life isa mingled yarn, good and ill to- 
gether.’ His Macbeth is a fiend, and an instrument of 
darkness, wading from blood to blood: yet he loves his 
wife, and a fair name, and longs for ‘honour, loves troops 
of friends,’ has no use for ‘mouth-honour’ and vainglory. ° 
He agonises: Lost, no more sleep; ‘I have sold mine 
eternal jewel to the common enemy of man’ Even puri- 
tanical Milton has sympathy and insight into Satan who, 
inspite of his pride and‘unconquerable will remembers 
his life in heaven and pines for lost virtue; pities the 
poor victims, and his own misled, ruined followers. 
Haven't they said that Milton set out to justify God, 
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and ended by making Satan his hero? Sucha sympathetic 
treatment of the character of Ravana it is perhaps idle 
to expect in the ancient and the medieval Hindu 
atmosphere of India. From an independent and critical 
writer, however, such a thing was possible: indeed it 
has been done. Not quite with the freedom of a Western 
poet, perhaps, yet sufficiently distinct to arrest the 
attention and to refresh the imagination of a reader who 
longs for a new, a tragic Ravana. 


Let me present the writer: Nagachandra, commonly 
known as Abhinava Pampa, a Jaina poet who flourished 


in Mysofe at the court of Vishnuvardhana, the great 
Hoysala, about 1,100 A.D. In his Ramachandra—Charita- 
Purana, generally called Pampa Ramayana, he has left the 
beaten track and as though he was in deliberate opposition 
to the Brahmin version—re-handled the character of the 
great antagonist of Sri Rama in a more natural and 
sympathetic spirit. Being himself an Indian, he has 
not done his work ina spirit of daring and defiance ; 
but it is enough: there is no mistaking the note of 
tragedy that he has struck.- The passion and the crime 
are there; they are not minimised, but other things are 
there too: good qualities, a rich nature, nobility, aspi- 
ring soul ruined by Fate and frailty, and death redeem- 
ing in its remose and repentance. 


Considering the weight of tradition, and the tastes 
of his audience, one may be permitted to wonder how he 
came to do it. He writes as if he were Ravana’s court 
minstrel. Yet, he was areligious writer: anxious to 
extol Rama and hold upa model of piety and virtue, 
which also he has done, whole-heartedly. What led 
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him—would it be impertinent to say, betrayed him—to 
do justice to Ravana also! What is his independent 
Jaina point of view, or Jaina tradition preserving a 
human Ravana, not a mere hateful idea? Was it a 
desire to revise and correct Valmiki and his echoes, 
leaving God out of the picture and so the Devil, and 
insisting that destruction of sacrifices is not exactly a sin 
and the man who did it had probably something in him? 
Was it a more refined romantic and rational idea of the 
marvellous and the sublime, a taste that recoiled from 
cannibals, monkeys, mountain-brides and burning tails? 
Or, a deeper grip on the art of preaching and illustrat- 
ing the law of Karma: in human evironment, the 
characters, whatever supernatural powers they might 
acquire by Tapas, remaining actual men and women 
and so appealing like humanity tous: making us feel 
‘There but for the grace of God, go I’, or ‘What ‘he can, 
I can?’ In conceiving Ravana, did Nagachandra think of 
some old Jaina shrine so beautifully carved out of soft 
marble with its noble spire,—and the little chance-sown 
seed, sprouting in the rainy season, pushing down its 
roots, and in the ripe hour, shattering the spire and the 
pendants and the friezes till the noble edifice isa heap 
of ruins, wherein the serpents come and dwell? Perhaps 
he had a sense of history: living at the court of a great 
king, he knew of alliances and conflicts and could get a 
real historical backround for his epic war. It is even 
probable he had some personal experience, or some 
contemporary social scandal and calamity to set him on 
the right track and give him the key. So his poetic eye 
was purged of convention and dogma and the hard, cold, 
age-hewn rock of colossal Ravana put on flesh and 
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flushed with warm blood, breathing. And so has 
Abhinava Pampa, one of our great poets in Kannada, 
given us a new romantic Ravana to contemplate, as a 
relief from the mechanical classical type. 


Ill 


In disengaging the character of Ravana as Naga- 
chandra has conceived it, from the vast mass of Jaina 
incidents and ideas, episodes, pseudo-historical details, 
and constant variations or modifications of Valmiki 
Ramayana, I shall try to set forth in clear relief only 
two things. First, the historical background, against 
which is set the great king of Lanka, with his heroic and 
softer qualities that won for him the respect and awe of 
men. And second the one grand passion of his life, 
which he pursued in the blind security of supreme 
power, heedless of counsel, indeed made obstinate and 
reckless by advice, tortured by shame, and miserable, 
until his eyes were opened to the grandeur of a true 
woman’s love and the degradation and folly of his own 
sin ; but his pride would not let him recant and submit, 
so he drove onto hisdoom. From the poem itself, I 
shall quote enough to support the view I have taken ; 
also because I wish the reader to feel for himself the 
grace, the lucidity and the weight of the style of Naga- 
chandra, whomI have loved now for over twenty 


years. 
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As the poet sees it, far away in the North is 
Ayodhya or Kosala ruled by the kings of the Solar race, 
one of whom, Anaranya hears of Ravana's conquest of 
Mahismathi and abdicates in favour of Dasaratha a 
month’s child. And in Videha or Mithila reigns King 
Janaka. There was a prophecy that Ravana would die 
of Dasaratha’s issue on account of Janaka’s daughter. 
and Vibhishna (the Vishnu Bhakta of Valmiki) sends 
murderers to make things safe. Narada warns the two 
kings, who escape by leading painted images behind; 
which are duly beheaded ! So early in the poem is the 
main motive, the Fate of Ravana anuounced. This is 
the prophecy : — 


NS00 SaBwBeC Hoss & 
Oangwo, G00, Hepedes, crodwove | 
WSs DxXWIO Vo 
BIDPGO DoBOHoH F wee Boer tl 
—(III. 23) 
On which Vibhishana argues— 
FIOMHPUAaA. 0d, NPUAHS, ? 


Tiara 


‘Remove the cause and you remove the effect. 
And the poet comments, grimly : 
BHOOIMFS Ho0soHso ! 
OHdwIsd.wo® HHS) WIS OL BOOK ? 
—(III. 24) 


‘Who can kill those who are not to die ? 
Is the writing of Fate on the forehead written 
in water ? 
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In Middle India js Ratha-Nupura-Chakravala, 
capital of the Vidvadhara or Khechara kings, (who by 
their magical powers could fly in the air). Indra, its 
. Monarch is ousted by Ravana from overlordship of the 
South. Prabhamandala, Sita’s brother, who later joins 
Rama’s army against Ravana is an adopted heir of the 
Vidyadhara king. Lower down, we come to Kishkind, 
and in the ocean lies Lanka. Bhima Rakshasa of Lanka 
adopts Toyadavahana of Rathanupura and from him 
proceeds the Rakshasa Vamsa. (Here is a reminiscence 
of colonisation from the North). The Kishkindha 
princes are Vanara VamsSa, because they have a monkey 
flag (X. 117 Prose) like the Kadamba kings of Banavasi. 
Marriage alliances and complicate wars confuse the 
previous history narrated of these three dynasties of 
kings—those of Ratha-Nupura, Kishkindha and Lanka. 
Ravana, for instance,subdues Indra and sets up Sugriva’s 
father on the throne of Kishkindha, who abdicates in 
favour of his eldest son Vali. Ravana desires the hand 
of Sri Prabhe, Vali’s sister. Vali is spiritully minded 
and dislikes Ravana’s airs—an upstart ‘Kaiser.’ He 
becomes a sanyasi and leaves it to Sugriva to give 
away the bride. Ravana, says Vali, is So9d00mo, WA so, 
insolent and proud; I cannot give him my sister; if I 
fight, people will say I have broken the old alliance 
between the two Houses:— 


BAe oDosonove 
Ogo% ByeAzc, Boens, 320326 BOs | 
OF doFAHIS Wo 


3a sin8, 0 otiatoee*aosousco SHLEO Il 
—(X. 172) 
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Other princes subordinate and allied to Ravana are: 
Khara of Patala Lanka, who has married Ravana’s 
sister Chandranakhi (notice the softening of the dame 
Surpanakhi) and is, so to say, Viceroy of the Frontier 
Province ; it is by conflict with him in the outposts of 
the Empire that war is kindled between Rama and 
Ravana. And Hanuman, prince of Hanuvara Dvipa, 
who is marfied to Sugriva’s cousin and Ravana’s niece 
and has been given a separate kingdom in addition as 
dowry. There is an air of verisimilitude in this fictitious 
-account of the subject kings of Ravana’s Empire. 


A full account of Ravana himself and his prowess 
is given by Sugriva’s old mentor Jambunada to Rama 
and Lakshmana (Canto X). He is born in exile; his face 
is reflected ina nine-faced jewel, an heirloom of the 
Rakshasa family coming down from Bhima the pro- 
genitor, and so he is called Dasamukha (again, a refine- 
ment on the ten heads and twenty arms !). His brothers 
are Bhanukarna and Vibhishana. They all practise 
Tapas, acquire celestial swords and miraculous powers 
by ‘Vidyas’, and recover Lanka from Vaisravana, who 
flies to Indra. Ravana marries Mondodari and crosses 
the border like Alexander and Caesar after him, (and 
Faier Lesley in Burn’s poem) ‘to spread his conquests 
further’, We have seen already his dealings with Indra 
and Sugriva and others. He defeats Yama, Varuna, 
Nalakubara, and Sahasrabahu (in Valmiki this is Karta- 
Viryarjuna who is the victor not the vanquished. Does 
not Pampa also save his hero from dangling in the arm- 
pits of Vali like a poor worm?) On his way back his 
Vimana stops over the hill of Vali’s penance, and hero 
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(as in Valmiki’s account of lifting Siva’s Kailasa) Dasa= 
muka gets his name Ravana. He returns to his island 
home, having built up an Empire south of the Vindhyas 
much like the British, by alliances, victories, restora— 
tions, and wise and firm handling, and generous dealing, 
when generosity pays, and a certain integrity of charac— 
ter which cannot but command respect and sympathy. 
He is a Khechara and a Vidyadharfa (flier in the air and 
master of magical arts and weapons—in 20th century 
parlance, had airships and poison gases and sundry 
scientific inventions) ; a Jina Bhakta, with a fine Santis- 
vara temple in his capital and many Chaityas all over 
his kingdom :— in short, he is ‘Dakshina Bharatha 
Chakravathi’ Emperor of Southern India and well 
deserves. the enthusiasm of Jambunada, who warns 
Lakshmana that Ravana is not to be provoked with 
a light heart : (X. 221-231)— 


BOS Foes we eeAano® MAndove Besos sowds 
BMOSenwowoOVersow KoBosso yvewpendwve sevoo | 
Bote Re of TOMAS Hrsdowe Bosrasoo soo 
NGO DSFAQO weers.N RAO Dystso Sos Il 


En(K1226) 


‘Since Ravana came, we have heard that on the 
battle-field kings have died or run away or bowed to his 
wishes ; never have we heard that the foes won or were 
even well matched: the Terror of the World is 


Ravana.’ 


But an old prophecy crops up again: Jambunada 
has heard that whoever lifts Siddha Saila will kill 
Ravana (one thinks of Birnam wood and high Dunsin- 
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nane Hill.) Lakshmana retorts: ‘That he isa hero is 
proved by his theft of Sita : Weigh Rama and him with 
your eyes when they are locked in fair fight.’— 


eaten TPHIOIVLIG WHI 0 Woo. we BoLs0 | 
®) Bo Piso ) 3,039 Oes 3 .ASOd20 Breho 
Oreos oecsosoev* Il 


And he lifts up Siddha Saila ! 


So much for the great Emperor and the Doom, 
awaiting. The episodes may now be adduced to illustr— 
ate Ravana’s kingly clemency and what is most impor-— 
tant in view of his great fall, his purity. 


When Indra and Sahasrabahu are captured, their 
parents come and beg, and Ravana releases and rein- 
states them on their thrones. He says to Varuna :— 


BOAO, HAD, 

BORdAeH. Borisowr, ; Ato Moor dapeoe | 
SOADFH NWO, Go 

PAODOHOBMADS Bocasvo Hoa, AZo Il 


(R30) 


‘A brave man dies or is taken. prisoner in battle; 
that is no disgrce ; bea friend and rule as before in 
your kingdom ; thus, graciously he honoured Varuna’. 


For this, of course, as in similar cases, from 
Chandragupta Maurya onwards (and backwards too) 
he receives Varuna’s daughter in marriage. That takes 
me to Ravana’s attitude to women. He marries a 
number of them, but so does Rama too. I have not 
counted, but f am afraid it is a very large number ; but 
then, YHwsgQwe ovesods Beosose. Early in life, however, 
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he was vowed to chastity by his Guru. (IX. 114 and 
149) and he has kept the vow faithfully. The poet en- 
forces this by his rejection of Upa Rambhe, wife of 
Nalakubara (X. 187-196). This is one of those reversals 
of Valmiki in which our author delights. In Valmiki 
Ravana violates Rambhe, wife of Nalakubara, his 
brother’s son. Here, Upa Rambhe, who has heard of 
Ravana and has long felt a passion for him, sends her 
maid to him, offering to let him know the secrets of the 
fortress, if he will return her love. Ravana recoils, but 
Vibhishana (no piety puppet) counsels a ruse. So she 
is sent for, betrays the secret, and is then persuaded to 
be loyal to her husband. I must give the Kannada of 
this :— 


Boise Weraso wossoowow, od OS Wosessor NB Cdom 
NMHemtawraaaoo, so HHO, We FOws0 sVAWoSt3jo Wj,ION8,0da 
DOBCIIO WON BAT Tows SO, FHS, ossevo vsovo saovoode 
BWE,05, 0000 BoWBo0....... 


Es (192.08F0) 


‘Dasanana would have none of the infamy and sin 
and wicked conduct; but Vibhishana thought that she 
might be given a false promise and the counter-charm 
to destroy the charmed walls be learnt from her. So 
Ravana said in a double sense by a pun on words: 
Bring her or she is my mother.’ 


And when the fort and the king are taken, 


DoVscao BBA, QcTesos00 BOD, “ALO QB BOTs EG, worlo 
BoGosoesno Wes Domero NwsoOowadaco who seo WODIoOdo 


700099 ) 2, VoSETOS0 enon DBD, CHATS Noses Bes°o NoGosIoBs ; 
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BesSemomoo whosord Svenwdd.eey® sw® AosMDodo, Hoda wsoss Gow F 
Orsostowvo W32,NAA— 


SVS WWOTIA INE Hd 
BavY WON VNWorSSooVNoDnNds0n 
1 ¥es08 WIAA Bosoedo0 
BYOS,0 YS WHno20 Wesano i 
—(195-196) 


‘Ravana in private sent for her and said—you are 
of a noble family ; remember your father and mother : 
keep pure your character ; besides, you have taught me 
an art and so you are my teacher ; don’t think of other 
things, but be loyal to Nalakubara and live happy. 
Having thus saved her from her infatuation, he imme- 
diately sent for Nalakubara and treating him with 
greater regard than his own eldest son Indagi he calmed 
his fears and made him a vassal king under his 
suzerainty’, 


Truly, a self-disciplined and magnanimous king of 
men, this all-powerful Emperor! 


IV 


‘But oh, vain boast ! Who can control his fate ?’— 
Was he not to die because of Janaki at the hand of 
Dasarathi (Lakshmana in his poem, not Rama; not a 
happpy change this, but probably due to Jaina tradition). 
Karma was all this while pushing Rama, Lakshmana> 
Sita, nearer and nearer Ravana and weaving its web 
round them, One day, tidings arrive from his brother- 
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in-law Khara that Rama and Lakshmana have killed 
his innocent son Shambhuka who was performing 
Tapas, and thereupon insulted his wife and Ravana’s 
sister, and on a skirmish ensuiug, Khara finds them too 
strong and prays for aid from his royal master. 


So the fire is kindled—that is to burn Ravana, the 
fire of passion, the fire of sin—Death. He rises from 
his throne—#and neq go, ser os00, 9A, NOS Dro, Woods, 
semsosse, (IX. 72-73), ‘drunk with the lust of war, 
invincible,—the star of his good fortune and salvation, 
Set !? AONE AH. AHeod Hos #AHA (IX. 71)-‘ tossed 


and stirred like the sea on the Day of Doom !’ 


In his Pushpaka Vimana, he flies to Dandakaranya, 
and sees Sita, his fate. 


WI AAR 8% so 
ES Bcodsns dows weds 6 | 
BL CHV WS, WS,B 
WOWOHINSOS wOSHRDoT v3, 0 Il 
—(IX. 76) 
‘A snare to the eye, chains of diamond for the 
heart, beautiful Janaki came into his field of vision—and 
his mind moved from its moorings like a water drop on 
the lotus leaf’. 


BONDS Asso woo AOI BG Bard Bandvorio & 
SoS WIA, Ne gNGNCSr 6F9_C6°DOS Bon, Ho Il 

rs) 6m fr) & 
BOSIO NIG A, ead FIO IG20 BRIB%,eOdodo0 


BLLONO woes C50, Go BW0wNOST ~wRrodsenono 
Cotman so Boe 


BOAIS2,0 CALETA B2e3 ON oBSaricGoserwesy GA,,o 
WOVIOS, 42,0 DSA WAATTO Ws, Go Hooesseg 0 Il 
— (IX. 82-83) 
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‘‘As Ravana gazed and gazed at Sita, glutting his 
eyes with her- ‘O ! she was born, by Cupid churning 
the sea of Beauty !’ ;-at him gazed Cupid, seeing it all 
ata glance shouting in triumph-‘Ah! my man, where 
isthe mind now that minded not before so many 
fairies, goddesses and mortal women who threw them- 
selves at you in love? Long have I bided my time and 
at last you are shot, Dasamukha!’ So gloating and 
taunting, Manmatha, envious also of Ravana’s beauty, 
let fly arrow after arrow, incessant, one chasing 
another !”’ 


And the poet himself is surprised and sad— 


QFI_TI0 EBBDIAWNA Heo’ HAS. Grrewyadsernooidosr ae ! 
NOBUO TISIT WRN Moo, 0, $0300 Dow,a 

YS SH, DIMos FHoSwo0 § MoWoGAe, ora Il 

AL, ROO SY GAG, FIGHTIN Coses_Jo AX We 

DBHO,W Soviwwr e2OSSQHo B02, Hose Dooksse Il 


—(IX. 86-86) 


‘Passion makes light even the best men, like a 
glowing spark become soot. Alas, the Lord of Lanka 
under the sway of Time, has come to lust after another’s 
wife ! abandoning approved conduct, the famed virtues 
of his house, and his kingly duty of guarding the good 
and punishing the wicked ! Wonders do happen : does 
not even the ocean outstep his limits once in the sway 
of time !’ 


Lost already in the loss of spirituality, Ravana calls 
up his Avalokini Vidya :— 


BS MieswwWosre Norse DIoBasd00 ? — (IX. 86) 
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She chides him, warns him that Rama and 
Lakshmana are ®)0%xjdoXo*__men of Destiny, but he is in 
no mood for admonition, ww®d:se. She knows he is 
destined to die for Sita, and a man must needs follow 
where his Karma leads— 3 


MSS Fda, SHO, Wooss sod, odo ,w2S, SesMesso 
(IX. 96) 


She separates Lakshmana from Sita by a cry as from 
Rama, and Ravana seizes Sita: 

Bwedgy LBS O30 

BOAT Srtsoso, BCA FoVwesnao | 

BAD BAdS, HAD 

AWNAOBes, ACSOIO WSFoTo 


‘As a guilty man seizes the red hot plough-share in 
the ordeal, as a child seizes a furious black serpent with 
afdour, so rashly venturing fool, Dasakantha seized 
Sita.’ 


A certain prince Ratnajati hears the cries of Sita 
and flies up stopping Ravana : (it is he who later carries 
the news to Sugriva and Rama)—but Ravana remembers 
his old friendship for his father and merely cuts off 
his flying power. 


BdGS SOA QT, 
6, ,eGortos2_9 QGOGITO BSFOTO Il =< —(IX. 146) 


CES WES AES ) ONES 


As he flies on to Lanka, he cannot contain himself : 
sea Bees? ADeoF OND SADOOCNA........PyO OTH, WoeOD 050, 
Bes F TPOK, WAT, Nwrwy NACo DBArso Wokesio 2 His 
eyes scoured and devoured and embraced her whole 
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body, his self-control was lost and he began to approach 
her. When even Ravana allowed such tricks of passion to 
get hold of him, whom cannot Cupid punish ? (IX. 148) 
But Sita threatens to pull out her tongue and die and 
Ravana desists, hoping for better times. 


oo Srvavaderotora) cero, edos Hed, SeHOres, 

Bdge O88 Ws DOmaedtariomamodds arrows, Dos 

WOrsos00 «= OHTO SAI OcssrmIsssd ava nBowaxyoownaso 
z 


2 a 
BO Bes HOSMIAIT2,0— 


iy 
Gi 
e 
2A 
(ee 


‘Consoling himself in this manner—because he had 
never known what the character of a noble wife was 
like—when I find it so hard to keep the vow and not 
desiring others’ wives to which my Guru Ananta Virya 
vowed me—how long will the resolution hold of women 
who are passionate by nature ? It will not be very 
difficult to persuade this lady in some way.’ 


—(IX. 148 ff). 


So he reaches Lanka and places her in a mansion 
in his Royal Park and tosses on his bed feverish for 
Sita and humiliated because he has not avenged his 
sister and nephew and brother-in-law. His wife guesses 
it must be love—since war never meant all that pain to 
Ravana ; but he shrinks from telling her; and when she 
has guessed, he is ashamed and confesses that he has 
brought away Sita like a fool: 


NAN BowAoIaIGo,—_TZoBnoWs MooeBerosod reSovoo 
—(IX. 160) 


é 
Mandodari is frightened for her lord’s life and 
comforts him with the cynical remark— 
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Lads Wooo Boad 
BSS 00 EreQNN Vo NCI... 
VES WMOWAAOIS Foe 140 Il 
—(IX. 161 ff ) 


‘Lightning and the chastity of women do not last 
beyond a moment. Leave me to bring her round.’ 
(O woman ! O wife ! What wonder Ravana had his own 
Opinion of woman’s viftue !) 


A stifling atmosphere, but the air clears as Sita 
speaks out sharp to Mandodari— 


ADI BSW, S, BOY, RORPWS SDKI0o,, NH ONT Bo 

BS eo NoBAw9,o whosed Dero Dasss,0 Bosorve | 

FO Bees0®, FOYWRSo BANC DoXo Hweey, HoFY, WY, Il 

DIDHNESO OowsrsoT jo BPHMAS, Bwsewosw wWrsosowoso°* Il 
=? (I XS 169) 


‘This is the foolish chatter of shameless women ; 
not the speech of noble wives. Lad’es like you never talk 
like this, but think of the ruin of the house, think of 
goodness, and fear ill-fame and sin. You are speaking 
evil words. You must be making trial of me. Let one 
word do for all—saving my lord, Ramachandra, men 
are.to me sons and brothers.’ 


And to Ravana, who offers an empire and scouts 
danger from Rama, a poor, forsaken, wanderer of the 
woods—she says firmly, 


NoteBonodIo0nw wens, 
Moto 7 J MOF BONE RIDHos, Howse | 


TEENA YOWIOTO 
TMaesnheY wasse Dowoo0 Sexe, ¢ I | —(1X. 182) 
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‘Hell and perdition by loss of virtue; and from 
virtue, heaven and salvation: If that is the truth, 
blessed far above the wealth of the wicked is the poverty 
of the good.’ 


Ravana is only maddened—‘love, being baulked, 
rageth all the more,’ 


WAAAIo Aes, BoeAS 

LBSRWZossr, Sonesonwed we | 
WBA, Hejv, OAc 

WETTIO BH WO Ae WEM DR Cdowsoe Il 


—(IX. 186) 


I must now hurry on and come to the last scene of 
this strange eventful history. Vibhishana hears the sobs 
of Sita in the hush of night and remembers the ancient 
prophecy (IX. 192). Sugriva and Hanuman are falling 
away and joining Rama, for moral, and (obvious) 
political reasons. Vibhishana preaches and warns. 
Ravana is relentless and undismayed. 


seid soup ed nig: delta Besa ene BLUB,OOSeo 
SWB ? Puesdo® Goodwvsowd sews ws GIFs 7 il 
—(IX. 195) 


‘If a few drops afe lost to the sea, is the sea dry ? 
If Khara and Dushana are killed, is our great army 
gone ? If the Kapi Dhvajas go, are we lost ? Can mere 
men, walkers of the earth, meet in battle the emperor 


of the Khecharas, fliers in the air ?’ 
a 


Vibhishana hopes on—does not much water wear 
out a stone ?—and strengthens the fortifications and 
watches events (Preparedness waiting and seeing !). 
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The Allies gather ; old Jambunada advises settle— 
ment by conference. ‘Vibhishana is an honest man, and 
if Ravana has gone astray, well, a stained mirror can be 
cleaned. Remember we are relations and friends of 
Ravana’.—(XI.20-26). Hanuman comes on the embassy ; 
has anxious discussion with Vibhishana :— : 


Pw P60I00. be oe cee sees BDOMIBINCTIUEIO 
HEIN SI, Hesocaso0, BD, ZdgHeos00, Wovorina 
B LIwowsoHy_ 8 O8o, Somos oseadsss, aI 
§£0 BOSS Dos Goesews, Doda 9,H3F, od 
BrdH ANS, Dos dd_snee7 A ws, Dice il 


met 78) 


‘When Ravana who sings the praises of chastity, 
careless of his purity, his vow, yields to passion; 
Ravana the guardian of the weak who seek his shelter, 
the sovereign of the three kingdoms in South Bharata, 
the Emperor of the Danavas, if you will not say, this 
must not be, will it not be your dishonour ?’ 


Vibhishana pleads—‘Do you think I have said 
nothing ? Can I be indifferent ? He wont listen. Poor 
Sita has been starving to save her family honour, her 
own virtue, her ideal of herself, and still my elder 
brother is not moved to renunciation. He is sending 
her messengers every day.’ 


BNBOMNBAS*BRIDACHH BIT, BRIBES... ee, Ga 
eG see: OS, 3a, Nw? Bed F.Ow20 DB BHio ll Sdod,80000 
BoB! = DIT2,O of Don, BRBOYT wine | i ae: BS 25083 83 | 
O53839 Scr so ll 

— (XI-80-82) 
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An angry scene follows between Hanuman and 
Ravana. ‘Traitor’ cries the King, ‘forgetful of our 
relationship, of my kindnesses, of your own dignity, 
you come as the servant of a Bhuchara.’—(XI. 104, 136, 


LST}. 


It is now war. Rama’s army crosses over, by air- 
flight, Nagachandra remarking dryly that this is more 
economic than pulling up and heaping hills. 


2383 Bono, wes } Hawes Nehoeyoe ! 


Vibhishana meanwhile has joined them: after a 
final appeal to Ravana : leaving Lanka like an elephant 
avoiding a wood set on fire and following his Karma, 
which was to be the next Emperor—(XII. 52-76). His 
words on sin are worth quoting — 


wri BAND o BOQGo, 

wWhasdro WAGoS WO sOeodsoes, BO0dd0 | 
SADA. KelRaea w 

8 R, AWHoDd wrrvoo SeOdoase Il 


—(XII. 54) 


‘Man’s mind runs to all quarters of the earth. The 
great man is he who does not let it run as it likes but 
leads it to the path that hath no stain. No one’s mind 
is by nature straight.’ 


And, now the last scene, the most powerfully drama- 
tic and touching, it seems to me, in the whole poem. 
Ravana has ‘spurned away his own brother, another 
reyolter. ‘Let them fly all’. The battle has steadily gone 
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against him. Sons and brothers are lost. He orders 
worship in Shanti Jina’s temple and himself performs 
Japa to secure the Bahu Rupini Vidya, by which he 
could multiply himself endlessly. Angada tries to break 
his Yoga but fails. The Shakti appears and will grant 
power to kill all except Rama and Lakshmana. Ah! 


—(XIV. 82-106) 


Assuming the most beautiful form, he goes to tempt 
Janaki. And lo ! the tempter that went out to tempt, he 
turns again home, clean ! 


HBwWAVSoto— wHdwesse HS, AeQssncdoao, MB SAG, 
WIA WOME, DY, AS, Ses FH oss AAodoo Whig, aAdMvowowe7, 
AIWWIVW, HDG AHBWOAS—ACS DB, Oeysnsss, oIA— 


Bosman, B8o 

GS, Pode? dHosdSwsaoodsoss Boe00 | 
WEN WodHSS2320 

GOS OS.0e% Boose, Soda, Booger Aocee i 
Woad Dower san, a 

DAsAa.sod BY, BOIf3A, Bad_o | 

wad meorcoeto Baar 

Hed Adds, Body Gow Oeosas00 Il 
83AB BOO B50 

cid, ZA_o Sad 8G DIHAAoN | 

Goo 3 do7i,0 Axes 

GODS DOF 3 GS, HeOeTono il 
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BI, NBAGE Se dO 

3,0 Noa, Sooens.0, Hosa ho 
BSI, R00 BG ABS 

BoB, Wosowsor WsI,NBOGrase | il 


wos. = td atwnd sadora, Oxo «=—-_ AS OS OTOH, Sodoo 
Bur BMajoo A MonwmoOrsw Nom, A seonw, Palehr ste) 
Wes_T8,oSodo :— 


NIIWOMIOAIGF BoINho wid wesraeg, OW wwe 
Wee BADvNoomiswWAAYS, ssersd Dds, O§ ,Odv0 | 
Bf Asal Poondee ASos200, Bedoo wed 
WLIW IMS Hes soddse NoesHodoIsks, DawHo ! ti 


easdo, Doe ,oso00, 
ABO, HorHsdo Sdsos, sod | 
wr DB MEBOOGNG, a 
SOsesososs, goers wome°Naro ! i 


DIINO, Jono 

NBRWAOAS) Woz Des20 We ABo | 
BWI Wo WoeBOdd 

Bd DBDs WA Gooey: Weuawdso Il 


DAT DeypeNldo KBRoTeBsdOonss Bees?, evo 
SAdNdeSSo Nwes? neverwr Woo Wowosdo De | 
SANs? 2¥$ F 08,5 RAO seco, 3, Savoy esa 
BAoBsId 00 series bo3do3 ier BIBI Il 


WARP Ho, BOwsAHS BI2,Aosoo, dodss, Saxo, BI | 
DAB BeBnod_ oso We, WIS, WBsosowG so | 

TH WMZWIO, AB WIS sedanoo, wisossodsavo | 
BD, HONIG, Orso" HKowAswos, eso il 
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QO? eva seNnBowaN WoT, SS NSSNVososo— 


ODIO ENS GLB BS, FIMO, 83d ) ,Wos200, NeTaioro 
WOOMIO, WeASWos, BMCHOADOSMNsor HoosenBo | 

25, BENFar HDF oO Aarne? 80, H2DIS 00800 DowoNno 
DOGSIRFA, ONAL HAD SoHo &.0k3,Ho AeSovvo Il 


‘Said Dasanana:—I have acquired the art of myriad 
forms. No enemy can withstand me now. Give up 
your dear, trusted Rama asa refuge. Consent to me 
and enjoy imperial happiness. 


‘Sita suddenly lost all her presence of mind. ‘O 
Ravana’, she cried, ‘if you really have any loving 
kindness for me, do anything in the fight short of 
taking the life of Rama!’ and her limbs were loosened 
and she fell on the ground and swooned away. 


‘Touched was Ravana; sympathy was born, and 
mercy. Himself blaming himself, he left off the sinful, 
evilturn of his mind, born of the sway of Karma. 
Like turbid water clearing, himself cleared himself and 
felt renunciation with regard to Sita. No noble soul ever 
becomes black in grain. 


‘Doesn’t the Sun unflush from the crimson love of 
Evening? A noble man, will he not give up evil, after 
doing wrong, some time, from the temptations of the 
mind ? 


‘So, the Karunya Rasa (flood of Mercy) in his 
mind now swelling washed off the red taint of his love 
for Sita, and he stood forth in his native disposition of 
mind and said to his inner circle of friends and 


counsellors — 
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“See, for Virtue’s sake, even to me, she gave not 
her heart. She would have none of our ornament, 
robes, perfume, colour. The wealth and grandeur of 
sovereignty she deemed mere straw, this woman! And 
1, aman, lover of the true excellenee of man, shall I 


desire the loss of my virtue by continuing in my sin ? 


‘These lovers, dear to each other as life, for no 
cause but the sway of Karma, no other cause, maddened 
with passion, Iseparated, fool, and wrecked the 
greatness of my family. 


‘From brute passion, I tore away this honourable 
lady from Rama, and brought her all this sorrow. My 
disgrace has been trumpeted to the ends of the world ! 


‘Lovingly, Vibhishana told me my own good: but 
wretched villain that I was, I would not hear, I flamed 
up, I shouted, I said hard words and drove away from 
home my own dear brother, that noble heart! Oh! 
carried away by the mad rush of love, who ever stopped 
to enquire what was or was not for his good ? 


‘How can men feel, when their mind is intoxicated 
by lust, the loss of reputation, the certainty of humilia-— 
tion, the ruin of their peerless manhood, the break-up 
of the highest in them, the bonds of fresh lives into 
which their salvation is lost, the heart-sorrow of 
friends, the scandal among people! 


‘So spoke ‘Ravana, remorseful,—and said to him- 
self—If I give her back now, my will, and strength and 
valour and titles, will all be as if they had never been.. 
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I shall be taken for a coward, who swerves, for he 
cannot face Death! That must not be, I shall fight till 
both the hosts ring with my praises, drag Lakshmana 
and Rama down from. their chariots, bring them to 
Lanka and present Sita !’ (XIV- 110-119) 


Mandodari, frightened at omens, comes to stop 
Ravana (like another Calpurnia), and offers to buy 
peace by herself delivering Sitas But he cannot brook 
her sight, and orders her in anger to go away. 


Swrwso8eSOo AeNLo Savrods ws OxG0, 


—(XIV. 123) 


The wheel of Lakshmana does its appointed work, 
and Ravana’s soul at last knows fest. 


A lost word of pity from Abhinava Pampa— 


BH WOIO NCTINDIF,O DIAABWAR DoseMoHo I, WIN 
DF Bro, OF GTO EMeMOAS BeSes 4,53, 8, Doso | 
DoSIO*, Seo UF Wao Ress, ONS Horas Dovseowd,o 


SBSectj0 BH Ooheiw G, HBot Hoo, wes, wetsos Beso il 


‘The heart, pierced and shattered by the arrows of 
Love, on account of Sita—what could it do but burst at 
the touch of Lakshmana’s wheel ? As the Chakra 
pierced and left at the back, like a mountain struck by 
the lightning of Indra, the Indra of the Danavas fell 


earth-shaking.’ 
And Vibhishana, is made to express amazement— 
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Pesos Worosoreda, ovscedsosds Daslorlod» san  axcsodeart 


Boosts ovo Precio ? 
(XVI. 36 ff) 


‘What sin had Ravana committed, that, with all his 
devotion to purity, he went so mad over Queen Sita ?’ 


If the soul of Tulsi Das’s Ravana was taken into 
God’s bosom—I have no doubt it was—we may be sure 
about Nagachandra’s. The Highest has a large heart 
and undefstands tragedies. Ravana, the shattered man, 
fell; but his spirit, having paid the supreme penalty of 
sin, has risen and dwelt iff the imaginations of men like 
Nagachandra—men who can divine a grief and sympa- 
thise. 
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